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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

RESIDENT CLEVELAND has rendered a great 

service to the American people by defeating, 
through the exercise of his veto power,a vicious 
scheme of financial legislation favored by a major- 
ity of his party in both Houses of Congress. That 
the performance of such a duty must be very dis- 
agreeable to a party man—for such Mr. CLEVELAND 
is—nobody will question. No fair-minded person 
will therefore find fault with the President for per- 
forming it in a manner most forbearing to the feel- 
ings of his fellow-Democrats. Even if his mind as 
to the viciousness of the seigniorage bill was fully 
made up before it was passed, he certainly did well 
in listening to all the arguments presented to him in 
favor of it so long as the law permitted him to hold 
his action in suspense. While tle reasons he finally 
gave for his veto may be ever so unpalatable to the 
friends of the measure, yet not one of them can say 
that the President has acted without giving him the 
fairest possible hearing and consideration. Thus he 
made every concession to his party which as a patri- 
otic and conscientious public servant he was author- 
ized to make. That in presenting his reasons for 
the veto he showed how dangerous the financial 
notions entertained by the Democratic majority in 
Congress are to the material as well as the moral 
interests of the American people, and how little that 
majority deserves the public confidence, is its fault, 
not his. And if the Democrats in Congress should 
commit the egregious folly of trying to punish him 
by passing a free-coinage measure, or by defeating 
the tariff bill, they would only identify him person- 
ally still more with the best interests of the country, 
and render their own chance of regaining the public 
confidence still more hopeless. 

Mr. CLEVELAND'S relations to his party are, as their 
divergence on this question has again shown, very 
peculiar, and he would do well to look them straight 
in the face. To form a correct judgment of the sit- 
uation he will have to recognize three striking facts: 
1. That he owed his nomination and election to the 
Presidency to a moral uprising among the Demo- 
cratic masses against the selfish machine manage- 
ment of the party, which was animated by no prin- 
ciple, and no higher aim than spoil. 2. That most of 
the managers and active politicians of the Demo- 
cratic party were opposed to his nomination, have 
since his election constantly resented his elevation 
over them, and are trying, openly or clandestinely, 
to hinder his success. 3. That these politicians are 
substantially still in control of the party organiza- 
tion, and have by their conduct in Congress and in 
other places of power brought the Democratic party 
into such disrepute that, if a general election were to 
take place to-morrow, it would be swept out of power 
as by a whirlwind. 

The position of the otficial head of such a party is, 
of course, beset with extraordinary difficulties. In 
this position Mr. CLEVELAND, during his first adminis- 
tration, rendered his party an inestimable service by 
giving it a definite policy corresponding with the re- 
quirements of the times. But at the same time he 
acted upon the idea that it was his business to hold 
his party together as it was. He sought to accom- 
plish this, while endeavoring to remain identified with 
its best elements, by making concessions to its bad 
elements in order to satisfy them too, and to keep 
them in place. This policy, which he continued after 
his second accession to power, was a mistake. It 
could not succeed, and has seriously weakened his 
leadership. A public man ina leading position, who 
wishes to maintain his power for the accomplishment 
of his public objects, must always keep clearly in 
mind what the real source of his strength is. The 
source of Mr. CLEVELAND'S strength was not in the 
friendship or favor of the practical politicians of his 
party, but in that public opinion which distinguished 
him from the practical politicians of his party, cred- 
iting him with principles and a strength of charac- 
ter that could be depended upon to inspire, and to 
enable him to resist, the designs, the allurements, the 
pressure, and the machinations of the baser element. 
This public opinion favored him distinctly ‘‘ for the 
enemies he had made.” To this public opinion he 
owed his elevation to the Presidency both times. 
The last time it carried his nomination even over the 
adverse vote of the regular delegation from his own 
State. The power of this public opinion did not 
make the practical politicians of his party love him, 
but it made them afraid of him. So long as he en- 
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joyed the undiminished confidence and favor of this 
public opinion, he could wield it over the repugnant 
elements in his party as a curbing and constraining 
force. 

But whenever Mr. CLEVELAND attempted to con- 
ciliate the baser element, and to gain its favor by 
dealing out patronage or otherwise, he not only did 
not gain any new strength, but he seriously impaired 
that which he possessed. He could not make the 
spoils politicians his friends by giving them a little. 
They would remain his open or secret enemies so 
long as he refused them anything. To satisfy them 
he had to give them all they might ask for. And 
he could not give them all without morally bank- 
rupting himself. If he had given them nothing they 
ought not to have had, their hostility to him would 
have been no more insidious than it is after he has 
given them something and refuses to give them 
more. But had he made no concession to them 
inconsistent with his highest aims, their hostility, 
however bitter, would have been less dangerous. 
For by making such concessions he weakened him- 
self with that public opinion which formed the es- 
sence of his real strength; and as his hold upon that 
public opinion became weaker, the spoils politicians 
did not hate him less, but they respected him less, 
for they grew less afraid of his power. Thus he lost 
strength on both sides, and his leadership seriously 
suffered. 

While this mistaken policy must be deplored, it 
can be explained consistently with the belief that 
Mr. CLEVELAND has at heart remained true to his 
highest purposes. When he entered upon his second 
administration he saw before him two things which 
the interests of the country imperatively demanded — 
the repeal of the silver-purchase act and the passage 
of the tariff-reform bill—and he probably thought it 
necessary to cultivate, in the ordinary way, pleasant 
relations with the politicians until those two things 
should be accomplished. He will now be compelled 
to admit that the politicians follow their own notions 
of their own interests; that in repealing the SHER- 
MAN act they simply yielded to the pressure of public 
opinion; and that the principal service rendered by 
himself consisted not in any patronage manipula- 
tions, but in firmly resisting that compromise which 
the politicians wanted him to accept. The tariff bill, 
if it passes at all in a decent shape, will pass for sim- 
ilar reasons. Whatever attempts may have been 
made to propitiate members of Congress by spoils 
methods, the result has been only to stir up bitter 
jealousies among those who were not favored, to put 
upon the President a load of opprobrium probably 
much greater than he deserves, and to intensify the 
desire—which must be admitted to be at present a 
very popular one—of using the next chance for ad- 
ministering to the Democratic party a thorough defeat. 

But Mr. CLEVELAND has again been favored by 
fortune, which furnished him an opportunity for 
showing that he can be depended upon to frustrate 
whatever mischievous attempts the Democratic ma- 
jority may make in certain directions. His veto 
message has lifted up again his standing in public 
opinion. All reports agree that he has had to with- 
stand a tremendous pressure in favor of the seign- 
iorage bill. That he withstood it is much to his 
credit. But now, since he has experienced again 
that even the most terrific pressure can be withstood, 
is it not to be hoped that he will resolve with all his 
firmness to withstand in the same manner all press- 
ure in favor of things incompatible with his highest 
aims? It is true there may be some revolt among 
the machine Democrats. There is this already. And 
there is at the same time, as Mr. CLEVELAND may 
convince himself by looking at his own State, a 
powerful revolt of patriotic and public-spirited Dem- 
ocrats against the machine. Mr. CLEVELAND will 
have to make up his mind to it that neither he nor 
anybody else can save the Democratic party as it is. 
It can live and prosper again only after a process of 
regeneration. Mr. CLEVELAND has to clioose whether 
he will be the victim of the worst elements of the 
Democratic party or the leader of the best. 


THE CHANCES FOR TARIFF REFORM. 

Ir Congress does not pass a tariff-reform bill be- 
fore the close of the present session, the Democratic 
party may give up all hope of again controlling the 
government until it rids itself of its trading and job- 
bing leaders. The opposition to the tariff features 
of the bill now before the Senate would amount to 
nothing were it not for Democratic treachery. The 
open advocates of the protected interests on the Re- 
publican side of the chamber are doubtless glad that 
their friends and clients are treated so leniently. 
They have a right to rejoice and to laugh in their 
sleeves over the already assured disappointment of 
the great majorities that in 1890 and 1892 demanded 
a reduction of tariff taxes; for even if the bill passes 
in its present form, protection will not have received 
a blow that is immediately serious. To protection- 
ists the real danger and importance of the measure 
lies in the object-lesson of the increased free list. 

From the moment that the task of revision of the 
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tariff was taken up by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee until the Senate Finance Committee made its 
report, the protectionists have gained one ad vantage 
after another through the aid of Democrats whose 
very power to legislate on the subject was bestowed 
upon them for the purpose of reducing tariff taxa- 
tion. In the history of political chicanery there has 
rarely been such a barefaced betrayal of trust ag 
that of which these Democratic politicians are guilty. 
They are engaged in preventing the fulfilment of 
their party's pledges, and are proving the truth of the 
accusation that nothing good or of importance is to 
be expected from that organization. If the Demo- 
cratic party cannot reform the tariff, there is not only 
no reason why it should be preferred to the Repub- 
lican party, but abundant reasons why it should be 
driven out of power and its old antagonist reinstated, 

The especial weakness of the Democratic party is 
in the Senate. There are apparently eight Demo- 
cratic Senators whose interests or inclinations induce 
them to oppose and obstruct any reform of the tariff, 
They have succeeded thus far in mangling the mod- 
erate free list of the WILSON bill, and one of them, 
the weakest and most pitiful of all, has agreed to 
betray his party for a tax of fifty-five per cent. on 
collars and cuffs. Senators HILL and MuRpPHY are 
aceused of making a trade with Republican politi- 
cians by which they agreed to vote against any tariff 
bill in return for Republican votes against Mr. PEcK- 
HAM and Mr. HoRNBLOWER. Mr. BRICE is interest- 
ed in sugar, wool, and in the transportation of coal 
from West Virginia. Andsoitgoes. The truth is that 
most of these eight Democratic Senators are in favor 
of retaining the MCKINLEY law on the statute-books. 
They are merely pretending when they assert that 
they want any reform of the tariff law. What they 
really want is that duties shall remain as they are. 
There is no Republican Senator more thoroughly 
protectionist than five of these Senators, who intend 
to do all in their power to defeat any tariff bill. 
These eight Senators are HILL, GORMAN, BRICE, SMITH, 
WuHiTE of California, MURPHY, MCPHERSON, and GiB- 
sON. The last two should be added, but with a qual- 
ification. Mr. MCPHERSON is willing to do all in his 
power to increase tariff taxes in the committee-room, 
but he has made too many speeches in favor of tariff 
reform on the stump and in the Senate-Chamber to 
permit him to vote against such a half-way measure 
as that which has been presented to the Senate. Mr. 
GIBSON is naturally and rightly assumed to be under 
the control of lis leader, Mr. GoRMAN, but lie has no 
personal interests that would induce him to fly in the 
face of his party's pledges. The two Louisiana Sen- 
ators are omitted from this list because they are pro- 
tectionists only so far as sugar is concerned, and 
are supposed to be satisfied with that schedule as it 
is now arranged. GORMAN, BRICE, SMITH, WHITE, 
and MURPHY are protectionists because of their own 
or their constituents’ pecuniary interests. HILL is 
against the bill for polities. 

There are 44 Democratic Senators, 38 Republicans, 
and three Populists. There are three vacancies. 
Two of the Populists, ALLEN and KYLE, will vote 
for the bill. PEFFER is doubtful. Until he joined 
the third-party movement he was a Republican and 
a protectionist. Assuming that he remains a pro- 
tectionist, the division on party lines would be 46 
for the bill and 39 against. If the eight Democrats 
named vote with the other protectiouists, the vote will 
stand, 38 for the bill and 47 against. If Hu and the 
five Democrats who are protectionists on principle or 
from interest vote against the bill, the vote will stand, 
40 for the bill and 45 against. The Democrats, in- 
cluding ALLEN and KYLE, can lose only three votes 
and carry the bill. 

What are the chances?) The chances are that the 
party will succeed in foreing its protectionist minority 
into line. It will certainly do this if its press and 
its honest men in Congress deal with the traders as 
they deserve. If every knavish effort that is made 
by them to defeat the bill by delay or tricky amend- 
ment is exposed, and the responsibility definitely 
fixed, every one of these Senators, with the possible 
exception of HILL, will vote for the bill. The most 
dangerous amendment that is likely to be offered will 
provide that sugar shall be on the free list. Every 
Democratic Senator who votes for this amendment, 
which will probably be offered by a Republican, will 
do so for the purpose of securing the negative votes 
of the two Louisiana Senators, and of Mr. ALLEN, 
who represents a beet-sugar State, on the final pas- 
sage of the bill. In company with these the five 
protection Democrats would feel more comfortable 
and more courageous. 

The sugar amendment disposed of, Mr. GORMAN 
will not dare oppose his personal interests to the 
vigorously expressed demands of his party. He has 
political ambitious which possibly cannot be gratified 
at all, but which certainly have no chance of fruition 
without the support of the South, and the South re- 
mains true to the cause of tariff reform. Moreover, 
the Maryland Legislature has not passed the resolu- 
tions pending before it eulogizing Mr. GoRMAN for his 
stand in behalf of protection. GIBson will follow 
him. SMITH and MurpHy are regular party men, 
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and when GoRMAN deserts the protection side they 
too will follow. BRiIcE will not remain to wage a 
losing fight on hisown party. McPHERSON’S attitude 
has already been explained. He will vote for any 
pill that is finally presented. WHiTE, of California, 
has obtained all that he can from the committee, and 
will doubtless argue that if he votes for the bill, after 
looking after fruit, wine, and sugar, he will gratify 
both parties in his State. This leaves Mr. HILL alone. 
Will he be the solitary Democrat to vote against the 
bill, especially in the face of the charge that his vote 
is cast in consequence of a bargain by which he se- 
cured Republican votes against the confirmation of 
Mr. PECKHAM and Mr. HORNBLOWER? Whether he 
does or not, the bill is likely to pass; but even if it 
does pass, the Democratic party will have accom- 
plished its puny effort for reform with such toil, 
against such treachery in its own ranks, with such a 
pitiful display of inherent weakness, as to make it an 
object of contempt and suspicion on the part of those 
who for many years have wished it well and expected 
much from it. 


A NATIONAL HEALTH BUREAU. 


In these days, when one discovery treads close upon the 
heels of another, it is often difficult to say, in the glamour of 
the moment and without time’s perspective, which of the 
new revelations are of real significance, and which are of 
immediate promise for the welfare of mankind. The way 
in which the discovery of new facts in science is to become 
of practical value is almost never clear at the beginning, 
and definite predictions are usually unfulfilled. 

.When, a few years ago, it was learned that certain tiny 
plants called bacteria were the causes of some of the most 
fatal human diseases, and as one by one the particular germs 
which cause tuberculosis, cholera, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
pneumonia, etc., were identified and studied, hope quickly 
kindled into the expectation that before long physicians 
would be in possession of the secret of cure of these and 
allied scourges. But as the years, full of arduous research, 
have one by one passed on without the consummation so 
ardently longed for, expectation has faded back into hope 
again, and we now see that the secret was not to be so easily 
won, and that still we must labor on, and build up stone by 
stone the structure from whose summit by-and-by we are to 
see over into the promised land. 

But while we have been vainly straining our eyes for 
glimpses of a fruitage which ripens slowly, and only under 
prolonged and skilful culture, there has come into our 
hands, almost unsought and scarcely yet regarded, a greater 
boon than ever the most rapt devotee to medical science and 
the welfare of humanity has dared to dream of. This is the 
knowledge that in the most homely and common-sense and 
simple ways nearly all of the most dread and fatal human 
maladies may be largely prevented. This sounds like ex- 
travagance, but it is the truth. 

Such germ diseases as are named above and many others 
are transmitted and perpetuated by the conveyance, some- 
times through the air, sometimes by food and drink, less 
frequently by personal contact, of the germs given off in 
one way or another from the bodies of the sick to the bodies 
of the well. Now, in a large proportion of cases, such a 
conveyance of the uncanny germs from the sick to the well 
is directly and solely due to the infringement of well-estab- 
lished and simple laws of hygiene and sanitation. If waste 
materials from the sick are properly cared for, if drinking 
water be not polluted and food be not contaminated, if 
proper health regulations be formulated and intelligently car- 
ried out, not in the household and hospital alone, but by the 
municipal and State authorities, so that communicable dis- 
eases are not liable to be communicated, thousands of lives 
can be spared each year in every populous State in this land, 
and an amount of suffering and pecuniary loss be prevented 
which words and figures are inadequate to represent. 

But the most efficient measures for this prevention of dis- 
ease are existent in only a few of our States to-day ; the 
public is largely ignorant of their importance; self-seeking 
officiais juggle in the interests of their pockets with the lives 
of those whom they are appointed and often salaried to pro- 
tect, and still many undetermined elements of danger and 
means of its avoidance remain to be established by research. 
We still go on paying for our lack of system and our inef- 
ficiency in sanitary matters by large and continued loss of 
life. So it is still necessary to maintain at the gateways of 
our land, through which each year are poured the filthy and 
ignorant hordes of foreign folk, among whom bacterial dis- 
ease is liable to perpetuate itself, and from whom it is apt 
to spread, the old crude safeguards of a stringent maritime 
quarantine. This is deplorable, but it is necessary. 

Now there is a determined movement under way in this 
country to make use at last, for the benefit of our citizens, of 
the new light which science has thrown upon the prevention 
of disease, and while maintaining for the present an efficient 
quarantine system, to see if we cannot do what other civil- 
ized countries have long since done, to their manifest ad- 
vantage, namely, establish a great central Health Bureau, 
which shall aid the States in their several tasks to keep the 
people well; devise new methods for the prevention of dis- 
ease; stimulate and inform the public in the maintenance of 
a more intelligent cleanliness—a scientitic cleanliness which 
concerns itself with kinds of dirt which not only annoy men, 
but can kill them, too. 

A number of medical men and expert sanitarians have se- 
cured the counsel and support of physicians of high stand- 
ing all over the United States, and have framed a bill for 
the establishment of a Bureau of Public Health at Washing- 
ton, in the Department of the Interior. At the head of this 
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bureau is to be a Commissioner of Public Health, appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Though he is, 
by the terms of the bill,to be an expert sanitarian,and though 
the importance of his functions would seem to insure the 
selection of an eminent and capable man, it is evident that 
the responsibility of such an office, dealing as it does with 
the health and life of millions of human beings, should be 
shared by 2 council of expert physicians. So this bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of an Advisory Council, consisting 
of one physician from each State in the Union, whose rep- 
resentative character and eminence will be as fully as possible 
secured by his appointment by the Governor of his State. 

Of course, in a form of government like ours, the executive 
powers of such a national bureau are strictly limited by the 
constitutional independence of the States. The States may 
delegate their power to the national government to such an 
extent as they choose in the matter of the maintenance of 
the public health, and already the so-called Harris bill con- 
tains the nucleus for a national quarantine system. The 
provisions of the Harris bill for the maintenance of a mari- 
time quarantine are embodied without essential change in 
this bill, so that the protection against cholera and other 
quarantinable diseases, which the Marine Hospital service 
has so ably exerted in the past year, is secured. 

But beyond this the bill provides for the more far-reaching 
and permanent accomplishment which we have set forth 
above, namely, the assistance of local health organizations, 
the gathering and publication of the statistics of disease, and 
the education of the people in matters of public health. It 
establishes a sort of Weather Bureau of disease, and by week- 
ly bulletins is to show to all whom it may concern where 
the storm centres of communicable disease are, so that prop- 
er measures may everywhere be taken for its avoidance and 
control. It secures international co-operation in the protec- 
tion of health. Beyond all this, this Health Bureau is to fos- 
ter research in lines which promise helpfulness in this large 
endeavor to suppress preventable disease. 

The bill is clear in its purposes; its aims are high, and for 
the good of all; its provisions are such as do not interfere 
with the cherished rights of the States. This general move- 
ment and the details of the bill receive the cordial support 
of the medical profession of the country. It seems as if at 
last here were a legislative measure which holds out no bait 
for private or sectional greed, over which it is not meet to 
wrangle, but which might be enacted by Congress in a lin- 
gering remnant of the old-time spirit which was capable of 
considering in legislative deliberations the best interest of 
the people of the United States, and not the petty profit of 
a local clique or the triumph of an empty party name. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE POLITICIANS. 

THE veto of the new charter of Oswego by Governor 
FLoweEnr, after it had passed the Legislature, deserves more 
than a passing notice. The people of Oswego, in common 
with the people of most American municipalities, are deep- 
ly dissatisfied with their local government. In the hope of 
improving it, they determined to try a device suggested by 
one of themselves, Dr. CLARK, and elaborated in a work 
published many years ago. His plan, as carried into detail 
in the new charter, provides that primary assemblies of the 
voters, chosen by lot, shall choose their political representa- 
tives, and that these representatives shall choose the local 
municipal officers. This plan, favored by the citizens of 
Oswego, failed in the last Legislature—although it passed the 
Assembly--through the efforts of Lieutenant-Governor SHEE- 
HAN, Who frankly put his opposition on the ground that the 
sanction of the plan would be injurious to the class of poli- 
ticians which is his own class. The Governor is less frank 
than the Lieutenant-Governor. It has been shown that the 
people of Oswego were in favor of trying the experiment 
whether they could not deliver themselves from the poli- 
ticians, while the politicians objected to it because they did 
not want the people to be delivered from them. The Re- 
publican Legislature has determined to let the people of a 
Democratic town have their way. It is the Democratic 
Governor who refuses them the opportunity to make an ex- 
periment in municipal government, solely at their own risk 
and expense—an experiment which, if it should succeed, 
would inure to the benefit of every American city. 

The Governor thinks that the experiment would betoken 
a want of faith in the people. If that were true, the peo- 
ple would be showing a want of faith in themselves, and 
they are the best judges. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
not true. Dr. CLARK’s plan proceeds upon the assumption 
that the people may be trusted within the sphere of their 
intelligence, that they may be trusted to choose their polit- 
ical representatives, provided their choice is free, but that 
they cannot assert themselves against the power of political 
organization unless they can manage to neutralize it, which 
is the purpose of the proposed system. Men who have 
something else to do cannot play’the game of politics as well 
as the men who make their living by the game and devote 
their whole time to it. - Accordingly, in ordinary times and 
ordinary cases, the offices are filled by the choice of the pol- 
iticians, and not by the choice of the people. Everybody 
knows that that is the fact. Is not Davip B. Hix one of 
the Senators from New York? Is not Epwarp Murpuy, 
Jun., the other? Is not RosweE.ii P. FLowrEr the Governor 
of New York? Go to! 

All these new-fangled schemes for municipal reform, says 
the Governor, ‘‘ practically involve the assumption that lo- 
cal government is a failure.” Well, who disputes that as- 
sumption? Who doubts that American cities are worse 
served by their municipal governments than European cities, 
in whatever manner local government in Europe is carried 
on, whether by appointment from the central power or by 
popular election? Is it not true that we pay more for what 
we get, and get less for what we pay? What is the trouble? 
Governor FLowER, repelling the new-fangled remedy, resorts 
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to the oldest-fangled known. He actually has the courage 
to announce once more that good men must go to the pri- 
maries. That is to say, the good men, in order to beat the 
politicians, must become politicians themselves, and devote 
their days and nights to the business of the politicians, in 


stead of to their own proper and respective business. He 
says that the CLARK charter‘ proposes to substitute aristocra 
cy for democracy, to substitute government by an oligarchy 


for government by the people.” He assumes that the pres 
ent government of Oswego is a government by the peopl 
which the people concerned deny, and only the politicians 
concerned affirm. The people say that they are now gov 
erned by an oligarchy. They do not call it an aristocracy, 
and if it be not in fact a kakistocracy, then Oswego differs 
from many other American towns. The struggle over the 
Oswego charter has been a struggle between the people and 
the politicians. It has been decided by the Governor against 
the people and in favor of the politicians. That is the plain 
and glaring fact, and it cannot be concealed by talk about 
the Jeffersonian theory of government and the duty of good 
men to attend the primaries and beat the politicians at their 
own game, 


REPUBLICAN REORGANIZATION. 

THE meeting that was held at the Cooper Union last 
Wednesday in furtherance of the plan of ‘‘ the better ele- 
ment” for reorganizing the Republican party in New York 
was a very striking demonstration. The speeches were 
impressive not more by their vigor than by their evident 
sincerity. It is a good sign when busy lawyers like Mr. 
CHOATE and Mr. Roor give so much personal effort to the 
purification of their party. But the platform did not pre- 
sent a more impressive or interesting spectacle than the au- 
dience, which had evidently assembled with an honest and 
earnest purpose. Upon the whole, the meeting left little 
doubt that the revolt against the Republican machine bad 
the sympathy of the great majority of Republican voters. 
It was a very timely demonstration. The scandal of 
“‘deals” between Tammany Hall and the Republican ma- 
chine has not of late years been so flagrant as it formerly 
was, for the simple reason that Tammany Hall has had no 
occasion to enter into the deals. With a Tammany Legisla- 
ture and a Tammany Governor the Republican machinists 
could not offer any equivalent for the division of patronage 
they demanded. It was not necessary for Tammany to 
divide when Tammany had everything its own way. The 
Republican majority in the Legislature is the direct result 
of the contempt of public opinion produced by this undis- 
puted control. Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked. The peo- 
ple had submitted to so much from the Democratic machine 
that the machinists thought they would submit to every- 
thing, even to the nominaticn of Judge MAyNArRpD to the 
Court of Appeals. Maynarpb dragged down the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Legislature with him, and the Repub- 
lican boss found himself confronted with a victory which 
he had done nothing to win and did not expect to win, but 
the spoils of which he took prompt measures for appropria 
ting. No sooner was the Republican Legislature assembled 
than the air grew thick again with the rumors of bargains 
between Tammany and the Republicans, and of investiga- 
tions intended to enforce the consent of Tammany to the 
bargains. 

It is at this juncture that the Republicans of New York 
enter a protest, so extensive that it cannot be disregarded, 
against a relapse into the dismal old system, proclaim that 
dealings with Tammany shall cease, and propose a reorgan- 
ization of their party that shall put it in possession of itself 
and release it from the control of the bosses, big and little 
In the minds of its projectors, the new scheme of organiza- 
tion may have been intended merely as an organization of 
the party as an agency in State and national politics. In 
deed, part of the plan is that a voter may vote for which- 
ever ticket or whatever candidates he prefers in municipal 
elections, without thereby compromising his standing as a 
Republican. This is an excellent precaution, which will be 
made still more effective if the coming Constitutional Con- 
vention shall effect the separation of municipal from gener- 
al elections, which many of its most eminent members favor, 
and upon the desirableness of which all municipal reform- 
ers are agreed. In the mean time it is quite inevitable that 
the reorganization shall e considered mainly in its bear- 
ing upon local politics. Most of the speeches at the meet- 
ing dealt with municipal issues; and not the Democratic 
party in general, but Tammany Hall in particular fig- 
ured in them as the political Helot that needed only to 
be exhibited in order to be abhorred. As an agency for 
municipal reform, any Republican party organization must 
be too small to attain results. The majority of voters in 
New York being confessedly Democrats, a movement against 
Tammany Hall must enlist a large number of Democrats in 
order to be successful. Republican municipal candidates, 
as such, can have no chance of election except in extraor- 
dinary circumstances. There must be an alliance between 
the Republicans and the minority of Democrats if Tammany 
is to be overthrown, and such an alliance must be in the 
nature of a “deal” if the motive of the alliance be anything 
else than a common desire for the better government of the 
city. While any possible organization of the Republican 
party cannot of itself effect this purpose, a really representa- 
tive organization, by the very power of organization, can do 
very much towards it. The purely municipal organization 
of the City Club and its affiliated clubs offer a rallying-point 
for Democratic discontent. In any case, if the Republicans 
of the city can succeed in devising and maintaining an or- 
ganization that really represents the voters of the party, who 
have been so very imperfectly represented by the existing 
machine, they will be doing a service not merely to the Re- 
publican voters, but to good citizens of both parties; for they 
will be serving the cause of honest politics. 
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CARDINAL RAMPOLLA.—[(Skre Page 319.]} THE LATE 


MOUNET-SULLY. 

Smnce Mounet-Sully determined to cross the Atlantic, and 
the newspapers of this country began to tell their readers 
about his long career as principal actor in tragedy and ro- 
mance in the foremost theatre of the modern world, much 
stress has been laid in the newspapers, and consequently in 
the public mind, upon his portrayal of Hamlet. This is 
natural, but it is unfair to the famous French actor either to 
expect that his idea of Shakespeare’s prince shall conform 
with our own ideas, whether these are founded directly upon 
our knowledge of Shakespeare (which, as Shakespeare is 
universal, and has a separate message for every reader, may 




















not be better, after all, than French ideas), or upon our glow- 
ing memories of the profoundly beautiful Hamlet of Edwin 
Booth, or to neglect his performances in the tragic and ro- 
mantic plays of the regular French repertory, for the sake of 
grounding our estimate of his talent wholly upon his acting 
in the French translation of Hamlet made by Alexandre 
Dumas and Paul Meurice. If we wish to derive a fair idea, 
as unprejudiced as our environment will permit, of the art 
of this Frenchman, we must sit patiently through ali the 
representations he will give in America, either at Abbey’s 
Theatre in New York, or in Boston, Washington, Baltimore, 
or Philadelphia, accustoming ourselves once more to the 
conventions of the French poetic drama, which are all so 
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strange to us, and using our imagination a little to make up 
for the inevitable deficiencies in his surroundings—for he 
has not brought the Comédie Francaise with him. There 
are six plays besides Hamlet, namely, Hernant and Ruy 
Blas, by Victor Hugo; Le Cid, by Corneille; Gidipe Rot, 
from Sophocles, by Jules Lacroix, with music by Edmond 
Membrée; the Antigone of Sophocles, rendered into French 
by Meurice and Vacquerie, with music by Saint-Saéns; and 
Andromaque. by Racine; and surely the Hernani, Ruy Blas, 
Roderigue, Edipe, Creon, and Oreste of Mounet-Sully must 
in fairness be put in the balance with his Hamlet when we 
come to weigh by our own standard, and solely for our own 
satisfaction, the worth of the actor. 

One thing we know certainly in favor of his Hamlet. It 
has greatly increased the popular understanding of Shake- 
speare in France. His portrayal is accepted with acclaim 
by the two foremost dramatic critics of Paris, Sarcey and 
Lemaitre, men far apart in habits of thought, and alike only 
in the important fact that they are both Parisians. Lemaitre, 
indeed, is a man who qualifies all praise—and his praise of 
Mounet-Sully is loudly sung—by clear, minute analysis. He 
understands the objections English-speaking folks may have 
to this Hamlet, which suggests to him the ‘‘study ” of the 
Dane in Wilhelm Meister—‘‘ incomplete but clear.” From 
Mounet-Sully himself,in his newspaper ‘‘interviews,” the idea 
is obtained that his Hamlet is not at all complex. He regards 
Hamlet as the type of ‘‘the son.” His love for his father is 
his dominant trait. He is never mad fora moment. This 
idea will certainly not be generally accepted here, however 
much we may admire the execution of the conception. We 
have not been accustomed to regard Hamlet as a man of one 
dominating trait, or as a restricted ‘‘ type.” 

Mounet-Sully is not a young man. He was born February 
27, 1841, in the Dordogne, and his family are of Navarrean 
and Huguenot origin. The family name is Mounet, and he 
was christened Sully after the famous minister of Henry 
IV. He did not begin his studies at the Paris Conserva- 
toire till he was twenty-one, because of the opposition of 
his parents to a theatrical career, and he took the first prize 
for tragedy in 1868. He first appeared at the Odéon, but be 
left the stage when the war with Germany began, and served 
until France was at peace again as an officer of the garde 
mobile. Whenat length he returned to the stage his progress 
was rapid, and early in the eighties he appeared on the stage 
of the Théftre Francais as Oreste in Andromaque. 

He now has a short leave of absence from his post at the 
head of the French theatre, and, after a tour of the European 
continent, he arrived in New York March 19th, and began 
his engagement at Abbey’s Theatre March 26th. The play 
was Hernani, well known here, but chiefly associated with 
the matchless acting of Sarah Bernhardt in the rdle of Dofia 
Sol. The thrill that Bernhardt’s acting put in the play 
was lacking, and the features of the hero did not satisfy any 
romantic ideal cherished on this side of the Atlantic. The 
‘* beardless ” boy of twenty years wore a well-grown beard. 
His face was not tinged with the glow of youth. His deeply 
set uncertain eyes gave a sinister cast to his countenance. 
But his figure was youthful, and his motions were grace 
itself. His voice was rich, melodious, of wide compass, and 
used with exquisite skill. Mounet-Sully’s King (dipus, 
however, will make a stronger impression here than his Her- 
nani, perhaps because the Sophocles of the Athens of 400 B.c. 
is nearer to us than the Hugo of 1830. We can understand 
the sentiment of Hernanz, but in rational moments we can 
scarcely sympathize with it, and Mounet-Sully does not 
make us forget the folly of the oath and sacrifice for a mo- 
ment, as Bernhardt did. As (dipus his wonderful plastic 
grace, the infinite variety of his poses and gestures, his 
splendid eloquence, and his tragic force are well illustrated. 
The setting of the play is not remarkably fine, and it does 
not conform with our ideas of Greek tragedy. It is, in fact, 
neither Greek nor modern. A temple faces a palace, and at 
the back there is a stretch of open country, groves, and fields, 
upon which is reflected the changing lights of the last day 
of the reign of GEdipus, from dawn to night. The chorus is 
largely composed of women. The instrumental music is 
unobtrusive and satisfying. The (dipus is a majestic fig- 
ure. Those persons who were not touched by the actor in 
romance fell easily under his spell in tragedy. In his decla- 
mation of the rhyming hexameters into which Lacroix has 
rendered the Greek verse he now thundered with wrath, 
and now moved the audience to pity. In The Cid, that 
revered classic of the French stage, he was not nearly so 
interesting to crude Westerners, though the beauty of his 
elocution in the long passage describing his conquest of the 
Moors could not fail to be appreciated. The charge of fre- 
quent over-emphasis in his speech brought against Mounet- 
Sully in London last summer has not been sustained by 
those who have seen the performances he has thus far given 
in New York. EpwarpD A. DiTHMAR. 































SOME NEW NEW YORK PALACES. 


On this page are presented some examples of the newest of 
the palatial dwellings of New York. In point of “‘ palatiality ”’ 
the newly extended and reconstructed house of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt easily leads the list. In truth, we have never had in 
this country an example, in a town house, of architecture so evi- 
dently palatial as opposed to domestic. All over Europe, in 
town houses as well as in country-seats, there are dwellings that 
are evidently less dwellings than they are scenes of social fune- 
tions—dwellings the greater part of which the inhabiting family 
could not make use of, and is not meant to be used, consisting, 
as this greater part does, of the ‘‘state apartments.” No official 
residence in the United States, not even the White House itself, 
gives the spectator so much the sense of having been designed 
for the exercise of a ceremonious hospitality. In truth, most 
passers from abroad would probably take the expanded dwelling 
for an ‘‘ institution” of some kind, preferably a museum, rather 
than for the private residence even of a very well-to-do citizen. 
The devotion of a whole block front ‘‘on the Avenue” toa build- 
ing would promote this impression. So would the stately porte 
cochére at the north end. So would the architecture, which is 
thus not altogether fortunate, unless the impression actually 
conveyed was the impression sought to be conveyed, and this is 
not very likely. For the architecture indicates that there are 
three several though related edifices in the group, which in fact 
constitutes a single mansion. It was, perhaps. rather a misfor- 
tune, speaking architecturally, when so extensive a scheme of 
rebuilding and extension was proposed, that the original dwell- 
ing at the corner of Fifty-seventh Street should not have been 
sacrificed to the new scheme. It was a reasonably consistent 
and a reasonably impressive mansion, that had a distinct unity 
of its own—a unity distinct enough to make it very hard to 
make additions to it that would preserve this sense. Perhaps 
it might have been preserved had the original mansion been 
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repeated at the north end of the site, or another 
terminal pavilion and a curtain wall, treated with 
distinct plainness and reserve, been introduced to 
connect the two, Asa matter of fact, while the al- 
terations in the original mansion have been improve- 
ments, they have not allied it with its new neighbors. 
The most important of these additions is the new 
and enlarged dormer-window at the centre of each 
front. This is in itself a very telling feature, but the 
traceried wheel-window that fills its gable is so Gothic 
a feature as to be very difficult to reconcile with the 
other details of the house, and much more with the 
uncompromising classicality of the porte cochére at 
the other end. The north pavilion is a square mass 
with a pyramidal roof, much smaller in area than the 
corresponding pavilion formed by the original man- 
sion. A dominating central roof might have brought 
the two into alliance, but this has not been provided. 
The total effect is not of one building trebly divided, 
but of three buildings not united so much as aggre- 
gated. Moreover, the north wall is not wholly happy 
in design, showing, as it does, a whole upper story of 
blank wall, the blankness of which by no means ex- 
plains itself, though it may be explained, practically 
if not artistically, by the hypothesis of a great two- 
storied room, lighted from the dormers alone. There 
is clever detail in the new work, however, and a sense 
of sumptuosity that belongs to the notion of a palace. 

The next biggest of the houses is entirely different 
in expression as well as in detail. This is the mansion 
at the corner of Sixty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
just erected for Mr. John Jacob Astor. There is in 
this no lack of unity, no suggestion that it is an edi- 
fice of shreds and patches. That it has been designed 
and built at once, and that it forms a whole, are very 
evident facts. It descends from the French Renais- 
sance proper, the Renaissance of Francis I., in which 
its author has so signally succeeded in many works 
of domestic architecture, to the less interesting phase 
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that is known by the name of Henry II., in which composi- 
tion as well as detail had become more or less Italianized, 
though French architecture had not yet become academic, 
and in which a certain un-French uncouthness is visible in 
the handling of the imported forms. For that reason it is 
difficult to admire much of the detail, especially in the dor- 
mers, in which the detail is most conspicuous. On the other 
hand, the style offers evident advantages in its strong hor- 
izontal members for keeping a building down, and these 
have been made serviceable here to the utmost. An architect 
may reasonably desire, in the days when the elevator seems 
to have determined architectural lines, to make as little as 
may be of his altitude, and as much of his latitude and his 
longitude. This has been done here. The Fifth Avenue 
front is of the more than respectable length, as our domestic 
architecture goes, of 125 feet, but by the emphasis given to 
the horizontal lines it is made to seem almost half as long 
again, while the height, in fact considerable, is effectively 
minimized. Tie general aspect of the mansion is highly 
substantial and responsible—more so, perhaps, than artistic. 
The cleverest piece of composition that it shows is not in 
the front, but in the still longer flank upon the street, where 
the centre, strongly framed between two corbelled turrets, 
with its triple arcade below and its triple dormers above, 
forms a very effective and picturesque feature. 

As an example of architectural art it will scarcely be dis- 
puted that the house in the earlier and truly French Renais- 
sance at the corner of ‘‘the Avenue” and Sixty-first Street 
is the most successful of the mansions illustrated. The nu- 
cleus of the composition is the square towerlike mass with 
its steep roof at the corner, to which all the subordinate 
parts converge and pyramidize. The strength and stark- 
ness of this tower are furthered by the arrangement and 
treatment of its openings, by the simplicity and power of 
the crowning roof, and by the encircled dormer-windows, that 
give a touch of grace and lightness precisely where it is 
needed. The decorated loggia of the Avenue front, with its 
corbelled balcony and the doubled window beneath it, is a 
most happily treated and artistic feature, with an equally 
successful counterpart in the rich centre of the street front, 
and the whole dwelling is a most valuable addition to the 
lengthening list of artistic domestic architecture. 

That there is not much to be said about the architecture 
of No. 819 Madison Avenue implies that there is not much 
to be said against it. Nobody will dispute that it is a most 
eligible family mansion. Moreover, the front, of which ar- 
chitecturally it consists, is carefully and agreeably propor- 
tioned into a massive basement, a central part of two stories, 
of which the relations are harmonious, and of an attic, which 
in height is a fitting terminal member, though in other re- 
spects it raises some rather puzzling questions, the more 
because they are the same questions raised by other houses. 
One is, upon what the recessed attic wall stands, that cannot 
possibly stand upon another wall, and that may actually 
and practically, but cannot architecturally, stand upon a 
cunningly hidden girder. Another is, why the crowning 
story, that one expects to see the lightest and richest mem- 
ber of the composition, should in fact be the plainest and 
baldest. A building ought to slake the thirst for architec- 
tural information which it excites. This attic does not do 
that, but the building to which it belongs, or even does not 
quite belong, is nevertheless a gentlemanlike and decorous 
performance. 


SPEAKER CRISP’S LIEUTENANT. 

GENERAL THOMAS CLENDINEN CATCHINGS, Speaker Crisp’s 
lieutenant on the floor.of the House of Representatives, was 
born in Hinds County, Mississippi, on January 11, 1847. 
He represents the Vicksburg district in Congress. He was 
educated at the University of Mississippi and at Oakland 
College. Before completing his collegiate course he entered 
the Confederate army. 

After the war he studied law, and entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession at Vicksburg. Of rare legal acumen, 
he quickly won a foremost place at the bar. His first legis- 
lative experience was in the Mississippi Legislature. He 
served four years in the State Senate, and was then elected 
Attorney-General. Renominated by acclamation, he held 
the office eight years, resigning it to accept a seat in the 
Forty-ninth Congress. He is now serving his fifth term in 
the House of Representatives. 

Speaker Carlisle, recognizing his talent, placed him upon 
the important Committee on Rivers and Harbors. It was a 
place for which he was peculiarly adapted. He devoted 
himself to the improvement of the Mississippi River, and to 
his efforts the magnificent system of levees lining the banks 
of this great stream is mainly due. His first and only speech 
in the first session of the Forty-ninth Congress was made in 
behalf of liberal appropriations for the strengthening of the 
levees and the deepening and straightening of the channels 
of the river. It was in reply to an arraignment of his com- 
mittee by Mr. Hepburn, of Lowa. It was manly, and to the 
point, and had great weight, in the House. In the second 
session General Catchings also claimed the attention of the 
House but once. He advocated further appropriations for 
the improvement of the great commercial artery of the coun- 
try, and readily secured them. To-day he stands second on 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and will undoubtedly 
succeed Newton C. Blanchard as its chairman if Mr. Blanch- 
ard is sent to the Senate from Louisiana. 

While active and untiring in his work in committee, Gen- 
eral Catchings did not attain real prominence in the House 
until after the election of Charles F. Crisp as Speaker. In- 
deed, Mr. Crisp owed his elevation to the efforts of General 
Catchings. The general Jed his forces in the fight with sig- 
nal ability. He was early on the ground, marshalling Crisp’s 
supporters. Keen of perception, careful in calculation, mag- 
netic in manner, cool, watchful, and wary, he nursed the 
strength of the Georgian, North and South, and developed 
the surprises that clinched the victory. Night and day he 
was to be found at Crisp’s headquarters, gathering in the 
material that was found so serviceable when the columns of 
Hatch, Springer, and McMillin were shattered. 

Nor was the new Speaker ungrateful. He recognized in 
full the value of General Catchings’ services. He made him 
the leading member of the Committee on Rules. It is the 
rudder of the House. This committee was composed of 
three Democrats and two Republicans. Old members were 
surprised at the promotion of General Catchings, but he 
amply justified the confidence of the Speaker. After the 
progressive steps taken by Speaker Reed in the Fifty-first 
Congress, new rules were to be formulated. Mr. Reed had 
developed cléture, and by the device of counting a quorum 
had stopped all silent filibustering. The Democracy did 
not regard these innovations favorably. It clung to Con- 
gressional precedent and conservatism. Recognizing not 
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only the utility but the necessity for cléture, General Catch- 
ings was foremost in engrafting it upon the new rules. They 
gave the Commiitce on Rules the power to apply it when- 
ever it became necessary to do business. 

The proposal led to a bitter fight in the Democratic cau- 
cus. General Catchings defended the report of the com- 
mittee with vigor and ability, but he would probably have 
been driven to the wall if the Speaker himself had not come 
to the rescue. The caucus gave an unwilling consent to the 
proposal, with the understanding that cl6ture was never to 
be applied except at the request of a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic members. 

Even this was an advanced step for the Democracy to 
take. At the beginning of the present Congress, however, 
it was induced to make a still further advance. It gave the 
Committee on Rules the power of clé!ure without qualifica- 
tion. A strong minority of the caucus favored the prompt 
adoption of the Reed rules, including the counting of a 
quorum by the Speaker. The latter proposition was stren- 
uously opposed by the Mississippian. He had secured the 
power of cléture, and was not disposed to venture farther 
upon the Reed preserve. Under the new rules the House 
is practically under the control of a triumvirate—Crisp, 
Catchings, and Outhwaite, the three Democratic members 
of the Committee on Rules. They determine the will of the 
majority by reporting special orders for the transaction of 
business, and General Catchiugs has charge of these special 
orders on the floor. A thorough parliamentarian, he has the 
new rules at his fingers’ ends, and thus fortified is able to 
cope with the best of the Republican leaders. 

General Catchings is of the average stature, round-headed, 
broad-shouldered, full-chested, and tapering. He has blue 
eyes. a broad forehead, an unshaven upper lip, a clear com- 
plexion, brown hair, and a long auburn goatee. He dresses 
with extreme neatness. He sneaks with ease and fluency. 
His words are well chosen, his facts clearly grouped, and his 
manner is dignified and impressive. There is no sawing of 
the air, and no attempt at eloquence. He has a perfect 
enunciation, and very little accentuation. Members gather 
about him in the aisles when he begins to speak, for his 
voice, though clear, is not strong. He usually begins to 
address the House with half of his left hand in his pocket, 
but as he develops his argument he plants the tips of his 
fingers upon his desk, rarely using his hands by way of 
gesture, 

The general is a true tariff-reformer. He voted for the 
Morrison, Mills, and Wilson bills, and for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. While advocating 
the interests of his constituents, he has broad and national 
views upon all public questions, and is not backward in as- 
serting them. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 





SENATOR ALFRED TH. COLQUITT. 


SENATOR CotquiTt, who died in Washington, March 26th, 
at the age of seventy, was a most interesting man. He was 
distinctly of a Southern type, though he was not exactly a 
typical Southerner. It may be doubted, indeed, if there be 
a complete Southern type, Nature having her way in the 
matter of varieties about as much there as elsewhere in our 
extremely varied land. But Senator, or ‘‘General’’ Col- 
quitt, as his friends liked to call him, had a number of the 
strong qualities strongly developed which we like to associ- 
ate with the South. He was an ardent lover of ‘‘his coun- 
try” at a time when to him that term was bounded by 36° 30’ 
north latitude; he was a brave man, and fought faithfully 
for his ideas; he was an aristocrat in every fibre of his na- 
ture, and it is doubtful if it ever occurred to him even to 
question the native superiority of the Southern human pro- 
duct to that of any other origin; he took to politics as a 
duck to the water, and he was his life-long an honest, clean, 
and self-respecting gentleman. 

His career was relatively successful, though always a 
little short of complete success. A lawyer at twenty-one, 
having graduated at Princeton when he was twenty, he be- 
came an aide-de-camp to General Taylor, and served with 
credit in the Mexican war. Returning from that brief con- 
test, so fruitful in education for the officers of the United 
States, he entered immediately on the blended occupations 
of law and politics. In 1852 he was elected to Congress, 
but did not seek re-election at the close of his term on ac- 
count of a sore domestic affliction. He was a member of 
the Georgia Legislature in 1859, and a Democratic elector 
on the Breckinridge and Lane ticket in 1860. When Mr. 
Lincoln’s election was made the occasion of secession, Col- 
quitt ‘‘ went with his State,” was a member of the secession 
convention, and immediately joined the Confederate army 
as captain in the Sixth Georgia Regiment. He rose rapidly 
in rank, and was made a Brigadier-General in September, 
1862. He fought in the army of Northern Virginia, in Hill’s 
Division, and won distinction at Antietam and Sharpsburg. 
Then he served for a time in Florida, and returned for the 
final struggle around Petersburg, pending which he was 
made a Major-General, but before his commission reached 
him there was no army to command. 

Returning to his home in Georgia, he entered very heart- 
ily into the cause of temperance. He was an ardent pro- 
hibitionist, but not a political one. He was Governor of 
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Georgia from 1876 to 1882, and Senator from that State from 
1883 to the time of his death. 

Senator Colquiit took life very seriously. He was a de. 
voted member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and ye 
active in its work, and, as has been said, in the temperance 
cause. But in national politics he lacked decision and firm. 
ness. Of unusual intelligence himself, and of stainless char. 
acter, he lent his aid, through a certain timidity of mind, to 
the less sensible and less worthy element in his party, and 
was in his later years especially opposed to the courageous 
and progressive policy represented by Mr. Cleveland. But 
he was generally esteemed and beloved for his personal 
qualities, and both at home and in the national capital wil] 
be sincerely mourned. He was twice married, and leaves a 
widow and six children. He was not one of those who ae. 
= wealth in public life, and died leaving no estate 
of value. 5 


THE STORY OF THE BONES. 
Hn Army Tragedy. 
BY JOSEPH SMITH. 


Where the New-Mexican Sierras look down upon a nar. 
row trail that winds out of a grayish-green plain into the 
scarred and torn foot-hills that form the outer barriers of 
the Tulerosa range, a spur of the hills pushes forward like 
an earth-work to dominate the desolate valley. Crownin 
this spur was a tall pine-tree,a grim and solitary sentine 
standing in the midst of crumbling bowlders. From the 
shadow of the pine the full sweep of the gray desolation of 
the valley filled the eye, from the base of the mountain below 
to the point afar off where the sage-green thirsty earth 
commingled with the blue haze that wrapped the cliffs and 
mess in the enchantment of distance. From the vantage 
and shelter of pine and bowlder the straggling trail could be 
seen creeping indecisively round the base of the hill into the 
rough open pass, to stop hesitatingly at the edge of a pool 
in the shadow of the cliff. This pool was the temporary 
resting-place of a thin stream of clear cold water, which 
dripped from a crevice in the cliff, where it took heart to 
continue its journey down between the blistered rocks and 
thirsty sands, where it struggled feebly before it surrendered 
and died. 

This tiny stream was the raison d’étre of the feeble trail, 
the oasis in that scorched and blistered desolation that drew 
to the spot the feet of the men and beasts that had worn the 
path; for in New Mexico, as in Judea, the cup of cold water 
has a value inconceivable to those who dwell in lands bles$ed 
with green pastures and murmuring brooks. 

From the pool, where the tracks of shy deer and prowling 
wolf were in evidence, a rough path led up the hill-side be- 
tween the rocks to where the tall pine kept its solitary vigil. 
At the base of the pine, among the mouldering needles, lay a 
skull, white from the washing of rains and bleaching of the 
sun, cracked as if with a hatchet, and pierced with a hole 
made by a rifle-ball, through which the slanting sun sent a 
beam of gold to light up the ghastly interior. Beside the 
skull lay a pile of bones, white and discolored and partially 
buried in dead needles and cones. Closer scrutiny revealed 
fragments of faded blue cloth, a few tarnished brass buttons, 
and a couple of rusty iron arrow-heads. Farther apart were 
the bones of a man’s thighs and ribs, half buried in débris, 
bearing the evidences of desecration by wolves and coyotes, 
The carpet of pine droppings stirred with the boot reveal- 
ed the copper shells of rifle cartridges black almost with 
verdigris. 

These were the mute records of an unrecorded tragedy, 
the relics of some untombed hero; the evidences of a crime 
the lonely watcher on the hill had witnessed, and for whose 
consummation the keen-nosed buzzards had waited, floating 
in the hot heavens above the Sierras. 

Poor untenemented bones! Bleaching in solitude and 
neglect, crumbling slowly to the oblivion of dust, they were 
the only mementos,of the brave white - faced trooper who 
died in the desert for duty; died and had been forgotten. 

They were the monument that the dead soldier had raised 
to himself in mute protest against the cruelty of silence and 
bitterness of neglect that had buried the valor of his deed 
and the glory of his death in this byway of the desert. 


In the hot July of 1873 half a dozen troops of cavalry 
were in the field, operating against Apaches, in that liltle- 
known section of New Mexico that lies between the Rio 
Grande and the Tulerosa. While K Troop of the Twelfth 
was camped at a spring in the country, about midway be- 
tween the Ojo Caliente and the Tulerosa Valley, it became 
a military necessity to send a despatch North to Fort Win- 
gate. Corporal Henry C. Franklin and Private John Ma- 
guire were selected to perform this hazardous duty. They 
were experienced soldiers, seasoned horsemen, excellent 
marksmen, fairly familiar with the country, and accustomed 
to Indians and their methods. They were directed to push 
forward to their destination with all possible speed, and 
were cautioned to be constantly on the alert, for the Apaches 
were prowling in the Sierras in small bodies, watching like 
hawks for an opportunity to pounce on weak and careless 
scouting parties. 

The two soldiers were well armed, mounted on hardy, 
tireless, California horses, and were inspired with that su- 
perb self-tontidence and fearlessness of danger that are char- 
acteristic of American cavalrymen; and they rode out of 
camp as gayly as knights ever galloped to a joust, waving 
careless farewells to their envious companions in arms. 

All through the hot July day they rode over the parched 
plain, keenly alert to the possible dangers of the country, 
and towards evening they saw the lone pine that marked 
the cool and welcome pool among the rocks in the San Blas 
pass. They rode cautiously up the narrow trail, and care- 
fully scanned the approaches to the spring; but no living 
thing was astir, and there were no telltale marks in the trail 
to indicate the presence of evil and aggression in the silent 
oasis. 

But they had not seen the hawks of the hills, whose keen 
eyes had watched their approach for many a mile, and who 
were hiding in the pass below for the hour to come when 
they could pounce upon their unguarded foes. A dozen 
Apaches were in the rocks, patient, tireless, cruel, who reck- 
oned upon the savage pleasure of capturing their prey alive, 
that they might joy their pitiless souls in an exquisite inge- 
nuity of torture. 

The soldiers rode boldly to the spring, into which the 
whinnying horses thrust their thirsty mouths and hot noses 
luxuriously. The soldiers unsaddled and unbridled the 
horses, and after spreading the moist saddle-blankets on the 
rocks to dry, they picketed the animals where the scant 
grasses grew thickest. 

The habit of caution impelled them to climb the trail to 
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the pine before cooking their frugal supper, to assure them- 
selves that plain and pass were free from danger. As they 
clambered up the hill the angry snorting of the horses made 
them turn and shrink behind the rocks. Their hearts stood 
still, for the philistines were upon them. The Apaches 
had rushed from the shelter of the rocks to secure the horses, 
to cut off any escape of their prey, and the frightened ani- 
mals had betrayed them, for, snorting and kicking, they had 
proken their lariats and gone clattering down the trail to the 
lain below. 

The two soldiers felt cold tremors run over them, for they 
knew they had a fight to the death ahead of them, and they 
fully understood they would be dead or free long before any 
aid could ever reach them in that side track of the desert. 

“Creep up the trail, Maguire,” said the corporal, calmly. 
“T’ll cover you and follow you. We must hurry up, for 
they'll climb the hill down below and try and head us off. 
Our only chance is to reach the pine and the rocks.” 

Maguire nodded coolly, and simply said: ‘‘ Don’t shoot in 
a hurry, corporal. We have more time than ammunition ;” 
and he went up the trail swiftly, halting behind a bowlder. 

Franklin caught a glimpse of the Indians, but only a 
glimpse, for their own safety was of more importance than 
the capture of the soldiers. That was only a question of 
time. ‘The corporal joined the private above, and then both 
started on a run for the pine, amid the yelling and firing of 
the Indians, who had gained the summit further down. Just 
a few paces from their shelter Maguire staggered, and as he 
caught him, Franklin saw the blood gushing from his breast 
over his gray shirt. As the men struggled into the shelter 
of the rocks, the wounded man pitched over dead with a 
ball through his head, and Franklin felt a hot, searing stroke 
on his cheek. ; 

Grief and rage surged through Franklin’s breast. but he 
kept his head, and from behind his rocky breast-work drove 
the Indians to the shelter of the cedars, a hundred yards 
away. His cheek-boue ached, and the blood from his wound 
dripped on his shirt; but,though painful,he knew his wound 
was not dangerous, and he kept watch upon his vigilant foe, 
glancing betimes at his dead comrade stretched limply at 
his side. Darkness came, but his steady watch was main- 
tained, the strain being relieved by an occasional shot at his 
creeping enemies, which made them chary of their wary and 
desperate prey. Later the glare down the pass told him 
that the Apaches were cooking, and their vigilance relaxing. 
They felt certain of their prey and could wait, and it was 
evident only a few were left to watch the trapped man. 
Then the big yellow moon came up, flooding the valley and 
pass with light, casting big shadows from tree and bowlder, 
and illuminating the space that separated the trooper and 
the Apaches. Once he saw an Apache flitting ghostlike 
among the cedars to reach his flank ; but Franklin’s shot 
and the Indian’s yell discouraged further attempts. The 
rocks below and back of Franklin's position were buried in 
black shadows, made all the more dark by the contrasting 
light, and the desperate man determined to leave his trap 
and endeavor to get round and back of his foes into the 
mountains in the darkness. To go out on the moonlit valley 
back towards the cavalry camp seemed too madly hazard- 
ous even to a man in his desperate dilemma; for he rightly 
imagined that when they learned his escape the Indians 
would scour the plain for their victim. As a preliminary 
to his break, he fired a couple of shots haphazard at his foes, 
and his luck was rewarded by yells of rage from the Apaches. 
Leaving this impression of vigilance, Franklin took a last 
look at his poor dead comrade, and shuddering at the 
thought of the morrow’s outrage on that body, he dropped 
down from the bowlders among the black shadows, and 
creeping as cautiously as a wolf, worked down and round 
the position of the Indians. He plunged into the woods 
parallel with the pass, and worked toilsomely along until 
he stood on the cliffs above the western end of the pass, 
looking towards the Tulerosa Mountains. Two precious 
hours were lost in searching for a trail to the plain be- 
low, but once on the level he ran over the plain, vaguely 
conscious of his direction, intent only upon placing miles 
between himself and the Apaches. The gray dawn found 
him at the base of the Sierras, many a long mile from the 
San Blas Pass, tired. hungry, thirsty—and lost. He worked 
along into the woods, and lay down in the shadow of a rock 
and slept. He awoke unrefresbed, and pushed on, weak and 
hungry, but stout-hearted. 

How cruelly hot was the sun, and how sore and dizzy his 
wounded cheek made him! But he trudged along sturdi- 
ly over the dusty, blistered, sun-cracked earth, keeping a 
sharp eye for danger, and vainly searching among the ar- 
royos and sun-baked rocks for water. On and on he walk- 
ed, up and down the mountains, across the valleys, and hug- 

ing the woods again, in a country that seemed at once 
amiliar and strange to him. Night overtook him weary 
and hungry, with a swollen face, a terrible thirst, and com- 
pletely worn out. Tightening his belt to stay his craving 
stomach, he lay down among the bowlders on the summit of 
the range to sleep; but sleep brought him oblivion without 
rest, for thirst and his wound tortured him through the 
weary night. The stars faded out at last, and the burning 
tyrant of the day came once more, and the tired, bloody- 
faced man started wearily down the mountain towards the 
valley that looked so hazy and beautiful below. 

Surely there must be water down there, cool, blessed wa- 
ter to moisten his swollen tongue and ease the pain of his 
wounded face, that throbbed like a pulse. The glaring, star- 
ing hot sun beat down on him with fierce intensity, and his 
hot eyes saw everything in a haze. He rested at the foot of 
the mountain, feeling in a vague way that he must pull him- 
self together, and then he started wearily across the scorch- 
ed and tortured plain where the earth seemed to swim in the 
white glitter of bitter alkali, whose hot dust burned into his 
cracked, moistureless lips. God! How that sun did blaze 
and glare! Was there any water in the world? any cool 
spot under these copper skies? 

Now Franklin began to speak aloud in a strangely husky 
cracked voice as he staggered along over the blistered plain, 
and his head began to grow light, and his eyes to see things 
that were not, and the buzzards in the air aloft followed him 
with awful instinct as one doomed to add his contribution 
to the bleaching bones of the desert. 

Night came at last, and the worn-out, tortured creature 
dropped to the ground, to roll and moan like a wounded 
beast, and to dream dreams of the cool springs and brooks 
back in the hills of New England. The prowling skulkers 
of the night came near and sniffed at him, only to fly at the 
sound of his strange husky moanings. 

So the night went, and the relentless sun rose up once 
More to torture man and earth. In a dim way, like a man 
drugged, he seemed to know he must push on, and he moved 
out into the white heat of the plain, staggering weakly, and 
Waving the gun he still clung to, until his feet walked me- 
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chanically into a beaten trail that his eyes did not see nor his 
mind grasp. On and on he staggered, growing weaker and 
more indecisive, and then he dropped in the hot plain with 
a faint sighing gasp, and the world slipped away from him. 

And when the snows had whitened the Sierras and had 
thrown the mantle of their white charity over plain and mesa, 
cafion and arroyo, they fell like a benediction upon the pile 
of whitening bones that lay in the trail in the Tulerosa Val- 
ley, adding another mystery to the desert, and indicating 
that another man had passed on in death to oblivion. 


Republics are not ungrateful; they are busy. Ours is a 
businesslike republic, run on business principles; and they 
who follow the drum and fight the battles of the country 
learn sooner or later that the glory of an achievement must 
not obscure its business side, its debit and credit account 
with the auditor in Washington. 

When Corporal Franklin and Private Maguire rode out 
into the desert they carried with them certain government 
property borne on the accounts of Captain Bancroft, to wit: 
two troop-horses, two saddles, two curb-bits, bridles, and 
reins, two pairs of leather saddle-bags, two lariats, two picket 
pins, two nose-bags, two horse-blankets, two Sharps carbines, 
two Remington revolving pistols, and other accoutrements. 
These properties must be accounted for satisfactorily, or the 
sleepless priest of Red Tape in Washington would stop the 
Captain’s pay until satisfaction was given, and then the Cap- 
tain’s wife and babies must suffer. 

The death of his men in action with Indians, or their de- 
sertion, would cover the loss of property and take it off 
Captain Bancroft’s accounts. If the men were killed in 
action, the place where the fight and death took place must 
be duly reported, with such particulars as to interment and 
so on as are customary in the service. Poor Captain! The 
bloodless spectre of Red Tape stands between your sense of 
honor and your necessities. You cannot believe that your 
two soldiers deserted; you cannot prove that they fought 
and died. The desert, like the sea, never gives up its dead. 
It is so simple and easy to affirm that the men deserted. 
The burden of proving to the contrary lies with them. The 
articles of war define clearly the conditions that make a de- 
serter, and these two men were absent from the colors be- 
yond the time laid down in the regulations. Clearly they 
were deserters, and as the government property went with 
them, thieves. Deserters and thieves! 

And so across the muster-rolls of Company K, of the 
Twelfth Cavalry, appeared the final military record of the 
men who had perished in the desert—‘‘ Deserted in the field, 
en route from Camp Bancroft to Fort Wingate.” While the 
whitening bones in the desert will attest the valor and glory 
of two dead and forgotten heroes until they crumble to dust, 
the yellow records in the temple’ of Red Tape will tell to 
some curious searcher of the future that Henry C, Franklin 
and John Maguire were deserters and thieves. 

Is it not well that there is One who sees and knows all? 
for so passeth the glory of the world. 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS was born in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, November 28,1812. He belonged to a family several 
members of which have become eminent in professional and 
public life. An uncle of the same name was for many years 
Professor of English Language and Literature in Harvard 
College. An elder brother, Benjamin R. Curtis, was made 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States by 
President Fillmore in 1851, and was growing into the reputa- 
tion of one of the foremost jurists of his time, when he sud- 
denly resigned his office soon after the judgment in the 
Dred Scott case was rendered in 1857. The resignation was 
avowedly made for the purpose of returning to private prac- 
tice, but the general betief was that Judge Curtis found his 
position uncomfortable, because of his want of harmony 
with the majority of the bench in the great revolution which 
Chief Justice Taney and his associates attempted in the 
great questions of constitutional law attacked by the Dred 
Scott decision. 

Mr. George T. Curtis was graduated at Harvard College 
in the class of 1882. Many of his classmates achieved emi- 
nence in after life, but the best known of them in New York 
was the late Henry W. Bellows, so long the leader of the 
Unitarian denomination in New York city. Mr. Curtis 
studied law in Boston, teaching school and travelling in 
Europe in the intervals of study, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1836. In his early practice the law of patents 
was his specialty, in which he soon gathered a valuable 
clientage; but his bent was always toward constitutional 
studies. The idea which he represented, aud which aroused 
his enthusiasm as no other principle of ethics or states- 
manship could, was that of strict adherence to consti- 
tutional provisions and restrictions as supreme. In his 
mind the Constitution was always open to amendment, and 
the highest field of intellectual activity was to be found 
in devising new and improved forms of expression in which 
to embody its compromises; but the Constitution as it stands 
at the moment is always to be reverently taken as the voice 
of the people and the voice of God on every question which 
it touches. It was this habit of mind which gave character 
to Mr. Curtis’s entire career, both literary and professional. 
His name first came prominently before the public in 1851. 
He had accepted the office of United States Commissioner in 
Boston in full view of the unpopular duties which he might 
be required to fulfil under the Fugitive Slave Law. In the 
famous case of Thomas Sims, a fugitive slave, Mr. Curtis, as 
Commissioner, was compelled by a sense of duty to deliver 
the slave to his master, and he was denounced for this act 
with all the bitterness which marked the partisanship of the 
times. When the war of the rebellion began, Mr. Curtis 
openly and persistently advocated moderation in the treat- 
ment of the South, and insisted with great emphasis on the 
protection by the nation of all the institutions of every sec- 
tion, ineluding slavery, as far as it had rights under the Con- 
stitution. His attitude was generally misunderstood, so that 
he was regarded as in sympathy with the rebellion; but in 
fact he was always devotedly attached to the Union, and 
anxious to preserve it at all hazards, but also to avoid war 
if possible. 

While still a resident of Boston, Mr. Curtis became one 
of the most intimate friends of Daniel Webster, and later of 


James Buchanan, and by each of these statesmen he was | 


intrusted with the duty of preparing a biography. He was 
the author, besides these works, of a long series of law books, 
the most important of which is his History of the Origin, For- 
mation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the United States, 
which since its publication has been widely accepted as the 
standard work on the subject. His treatises on the Law of 
Copyright and on the Law of Patents are also highly esteemed. 
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His style is not popular, being anxiously precise and exces- 
sively careful in its avoidance of misleading ornament and 


of epigram. But few writers of the century have contrib 
uted so much to the education of the younger members of 
the bar in the accurate interpretation of our fundamental 
law, and in the thorough study of American institutions 

In 1862 Mr. Curtis removed to New York, and continued 
his practice for about twenty years with great success in 
connection with his literary labors. For the last ten years 
he has lived in dignified retirement, making occasional con- 
tributions to the periodical press. He leaves a widow and 
six children, besides a large family connection. 


ARCHPRIEST OF ST. PETER’S. 

Aw odd circumstance in Italian politics to-day is that its 
immediate troubles and its immediate masters come from 
Sicily. It would look as though the Italian boot which we 
see on the map had ‘‘stubbed” its toe against the angular 
island which it seems to be forever kicking into the Medi- 
terranean. From Sicily arose the riots which have made 
Signor Crispi practical dictator of the Italian Kingdom. 
From Sicily came Crispi himself. From Sicily, too, came 
Cardinal Rampolla, Pope Leo's Secretary of State, who, 
under his master, wields the great influence of the Roman 
Church, and wields it with more effect in Italy than else- 
where. Crispi and Rampolla are frankly in opposite camps 
—Crispi, the old anticlerical, antiroyal revolutionist, now 
a monarchical ‘‘ opportunist”; and Rampolla, the zealous 
priest of Jesuit training, who has become *‘ modern” with 
the times. The two Sicilians have taken each other's mea- 
sure, and if Crispi is bold and cunning, Rampolla is daring 
and subtle. So far the honors are pretty even between 
them. Under Rampolla’s rule the old non possumus policy 
of the time of Pius LX. does not exist. The note of passive 
resistance is unheard. The conflict is not of arms, it is true, 
but of wits, of counsels and intrigues, and the Sicilian of 
the Vatican is a good match in all for the Sicilian of the 
Quirinal. 

Mariano Rampclla, Marquis del Tindaro, Palatine Cardi- 
nal, who now holds the important office held in our genera- 
tion by such remarkable men as Antonelli, Simeoni, and Ja- 
cobini, to the last of whom he succeeded, is a young man, 
as cardinals go. At fifty-one years of age he has attained 
the highest post in the Pope’s gift—his mouth-piece to the 
outside world, the guardian of his policy, the sharer of his 
confidences. His training has been on the diplomatic side 
of the Church. Educated at the Capranica, the Jesuit col- 
lege of Rome, he passed thence to the Ecclesiastical Acad- 
emy, becoming Assistant Secretary of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
in 1869. Next we find him counsellor to the Papal Nuncio 
at Madrid, and in 1876 ‘Acting Papal Nuncio there. He re- 
turned to Rome as Secretary of the Propaganda and Director 
of Oriental Rite Affairs. Later he was Secretary of Extraor- 
dinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. Again, from 1880 to 1882, he 
was Papal Nuncio at Madrid, and a Bishop in partibus. 
Through him it was that in 1885 the Caroline Islands squab- 
ble between Spain and Germany was submitted to the Pope 
for arbitration. No doubt he was the real arbitrator also. 
He was given his Cardinal’s hat in 1887. It was in 1888, 
however, that the real step toward greatness was taken, 
when he became Papal Undersecretary of State, with the 
succession clearly in view. He identified himself com- 
pletely with the ‘“‘modern” ideas of Pope Leo; he has 
vied with his master in advancing them. All honors were 
within his reach; but he worked with an ardor that seemed 
to disregard honors—a sure way to gain them in other 
circles besides the Vatican. And now. on top of all this 
power and dignity, the Pope has caused some surprise by 
conferring on Cardinal Rampolla a high, much-coveted of- 
fice, purely ecclesiastical, and never, in our recollection, al- 
lied to the papal premiership—that of Archpriest of St. 
Peter’s, or head of the clergy of the great cathedral. It is 
a most venerable office, and is always held by a cardinal 
priest. It is oftenest bestowed on one who has already held 
station among the canons of the great church itself. Such 
had been the case with Cardinal Howard, Rampolla’s prede- 
cessor in the office. Since the death of that,stalwart Eng- 
lish Lifeguards captain who turned priest, the office has 
been vacant until now. The Archpriest of St. Peter’s is 
called by the populace ‘‘mezzo Papato,” or half-Pope, be- 
cause he it is who leads all the great religious celebrations 
at St. Peter's, and hence is often mistaken for the Pope 
himself. 

As Cardinal Howard was a tall man of imposing presence, 
so it may be said is Rampolla; but his gait has nothing of 
the military, being rather loose-jointed, almost shambling, 
except in his ‘‘ grand moments.” In person Cardinal Ram- 
polla is as gaunt as he is tall. He has the fine suave smile 
and the courteous grace of the diplomatic cleric. He trans- 
acts an enormous amount of business, receiving in his cab- 
inet all day, and working with his secretaries far into the 
night. Just now he is preparing for the Consistory, which 
has been postponed until April. The approach of this gath- 
ering of the College of Cardinals, combined with the naming 
of Rampolla as “ half-Pope,” has set the quidnuncs on fire. 
A Pope has many ways of laying his finger on his successor. 


THE SPRING ACADEMY. 

THE approach of spring seems to act as a tonic among 
contributors to current exhibitions of American art. New 
pictures appear in quantities, and two-thirds of them have 
the freshness and nervous elasticity which speak of vitality 
husbanded and spent at last in « concentrated effort. Con- 
trary to its usual custom, the Society of American Artists 
was first in the field this year. The Academy opened this 
week—rather later than usual, But it shows in its ensemble 
the result of patient waiting. The jury has done its work 
admirably, and the sixty-ninth exhibition is one of the best 
spring displays which the Academy has made in some years. 
It owes this good character to the discrimination of the 
jury, as has been said; to the elimination of all the medioc- 
rity possible, and a consequent purification of the average. 
It is good also because there are present a number of works, 
perhaps a score or more, which are fine enough to carry the 
entire show. The proportion may seem small in a collec- 
tion of over four hundred pictures, but it is gratifying on 
the whole. Few exhibitions yield, after all, very many pic- 
tures that are strikingly superior to their fellows. 

One particularly pleasant fact in connection with this ex- 
hibition is the catholicity which rules on its highest level. 
The honors do not belong exclusively to the landscapists or 
the portrait-painters, but are distributed evenly, and there 
are artistic works in each direction which has invited the 
brushes of the exhibitors. Mr. Kappes’s ‘‘ Voodoo” repre- 





sents well an impulse working among common negro types, 
working realistically, yet with a touch of sombre fancy. 
The little figure piece by Mr. H. O. Walker, a design of 
much grace “and symmetry, is remarkable chiefly for its 
peetic suggestion. This vein which Mr. Walker cultivates 
may not predominate in the exhibition, and is, as a rule, so 
sparingly exploited that a special word of welcome is due 
to those adequate illustrations of it which appear upon this 
occasion. Mr. Bell’s fighting centaurs in the corridor, No. 
67, is a most interesting composition. The panting fury of 


the contesting wrestlers is expressively rendered, the —_ 
ture watching in the thicket is full of meaning, and the a 
Techni. 


mosphere of strangeness is sensitively realized. 
cally the painting is clever, and shows that 
Mr. Bell, one of the most promising of the 
younger men, is advancing steadily. As 
much can be said for Mr. Prellwitz, who be- 
longs in the same category, and whose pic- 
ture of Dante ina wood of very neatly conven- 
tionalized lines, the painting catalogued as 
No. 50, is designed effectively and executed 
with thoroughness and ease. Miss Mitchill’s 
“* Hagar and Ishmael,” No. 368, is among the 
better compositions having some imagin: ative 
significance; its color is delicate and original. 
Mrs. Lamb’s large decorative religious pic- 
ture, No. 1, Miss Macomber’s graceful ‘‘ Ma- 
donna,” No. 7, and the fancy by Miss Dodson 
called ‘‘ The Morning Stars,” No. 15, may be 
noted as clever pictures in elevated keys. 
Mr. Caliga’s full-length of a white-robed fig- 
ure wearing a halo is not religious wholly in 
feeling, but it is a good bit of technique. At 
the head of all the more imaginative produc- 
tions is the picture by Mr. Abbott Thayer, 
No. 213, which occupies the place of honor at 
the end of the south gallery. It represents a 
woman in classic costume seated by a col- 
onnade of slender shafts. It has Mr. Thay- 
er’s customary defects. The drawing is 
loose, the handling is heavy in places, and 
the color is not always clear. But the pure 
spirituality of the work, the haunting nature 
of the face—these things are as they always 
are in Mr. Thayer’s work, and they leave a 
deep impression. 
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Turning from the pictures which have a more or less poet- 
ic drift to those which are content to attack vivaciously the 
charms of material appearances, we find some first-rate 
brush-work and a very deft handling of lights in the picture 
by Mr. Benson, which we reproduce. Mr. Tarbell’s double 
portrait, No. 253, is distinguished by rapid workmanship, 
and especially by a very intelligent treatment of textures. 
The pretty girl painted by Mr. Smedley in No. 325 is por- 
trayed with delightful chic, and throughout the show you 
will find work done in this attractive style. You will find 
it in Mr. Herter’s study of a girl, No. 218; in the large por- 
trait of a figure in white, a figure all frou-frouw and decora- 
tive daintiness, which Mr. Keller has in the corridor; in Mr. 











Curran’s pretty picture of a summer model, No. 490; and in 
Mr. Low’s nude idyl, No. 228. Mr. Franzen’s fragments of 
humble genre, and Mr. Davies’s little sketch, No. 201, should 
be observed among the figure subjects, which include algo 
two large compositions in the anecdotic mood by Mr. J. G, 
Brown and Mr. F. Dielman. The last-mentioned — has 
done a careful, conscientious piece of work in the large 
historical picture which hangs in the south gallery. He 
began work upon it long ago, intending it for the World’s 
Fair, but it only appears now after the exhibition at Ch licago 
has come and gone. 

The representation of portraiture is most satisfying in the 
hands of Mr. Isham, who has two excellent studies of femi- 
nine sitters; of Miss Beaux, whose subject in 
No. 74 is also a woman; and of Mr. V inton, 
the painter of a masculine portrait, No. 403, 
which is, in its unpretentious, painstaking 
way, one of the strongest performances the 
Ac ademy has sheltered for a long time. Mr, 
Fowler's portrait of Mr. Dana catches the 
likeness cleverly enough, and there are re. 
semblances to Mr. Janvier in the portrait of 
him by Mr. Beckwith which hangs here, but 
neither of these two paintings is of a high 
quality. There is much that is good to be 
said of the landscapes. Everywhere there 
are evidences of feeling and penetration see- 
onded by manual ability. The note varies. 
It is vague in Mr. Horatio Walker's beautiful 
ploughing scene, No. 311. It is pe and 
clear in Mr. Picknell’s large California land- 
scape, No. 289. There are hints of poetry in 
Mr. Miner’s pictures, and the scene by Mr. 
Daingerfield, No. 408, wakens all sorts of 
memories of country roads and huge myste- 
rious trees. Mr. Murphy, Mr. Inglis, Mr. C. 
Y. Turner, Mr. Gifford, Mr. Schilling, Mr. 
Pape, Mr. ¢ hase, and Mr. Robinson have each 
something to say to his public, something 
to say that is worth hearing, in regard to 
color, sentiment, and landscape form. They 
play their part in the production of a general 
effect which can be praised with considerable 
liberality. 

All things considered, the exhibition is cer- 
tain to prove a success. 





FIRELIGHT.—By Frank W. Benson.—(29 X39 inches.) 


THE HARROWER.—By Horatio Watkrr.—(24X36 inches.) 





HEELS OVER HEAD.—By J. G. Brown.—(40x 60 inches.) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SIXTY. 
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THE TEA-DRINKING.—By Crara T. MoCursney.—(1839 X 2434 inches.) 


-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S LATEST OPERA.—Drawn By T. DE THULSTRUP.—[SEE Pace 322.] 
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THIS-BUSY: 
| WORLD- 


Tue gentle paternalism of the French government, and 
also the obligation it feels to protect the privacy of individ- 
uals, were lately illustrated in an amusing way. A huge ad- 
vertising poster, ten feet high, had been stuck up all over 
France, in which President Carnot and his wife were repre- 
sented sitting at a table and sipping with obvious approval 
anew Algerian brandy. Remarking the poster with disap- 
proval, the government simply ordered pieces of colored can- 
vas to be pasted over the two heads, leaving the rest un- 
touched. And so it continues to appear that they do some 
things better in France. 


Only one reason readily suggests itself why Lord Rose- 
bery should want to marry the Princess Maud, and that is 
that the Princess may be a nice young girl whom a discrim- 
inating widower would be glad on general principles to 
have for his wife. That the Prince of Wales should be 
happy to be connected even by marriage with the govern- 
ment can be understood, but that Lord Rosebery should 
have any special longing to be connected with the royal 
family is not so readily credible. Why should he? It is 
hard to say, unless, indeed, he likes to do difficult things 
merely because they are difficult, and without much refer- 
ence to whether they are worth while. Such a predilection 
argues a defect in judgment, but perhaps it is a defect that 
he has. There is a tale about him that when he was an un- 
dergraduate at Oxford he once said that he wanted to win 
the Derby, to marry the richest heiress in England, and to be 
Premier. It may not be a true tale, but if it is it does him 
no special credit, since the ambition to marry a richest heir- 
ess is fitter to realize than to profess. But if Rosebery takes 
this sporting view of life, that it is a series of ‘‘events” to 
be * pulled off,” it is possible that he would take a certain 
pleasure in adding a royal princess to bis score. 


Clubdom has been a good deal agitated over the news of 
the election of Mr. William Waldorf Astor into the Caricton 
Club of London. Unless one is a Tory M. P., to get into 
the Carleton Club involves something more than merely 
ringing the door-bell. Not a great many Englishmen out 
of Parliament do it, and very, very few Americans Just 
how Mr. Astor got in is a subject of much speculation and 
many hypotheses. The fact that the Carletou could rely on 
him as a prompt payer of dues is not thought to have any 
bearing on the case. It has been suggested that his election 
amounts to a tacit apology by the Engiish for their dis- 
courtesy in burning Washington in 1812. but that seems a 
far-fetched conclusion, a better opinion being that the fact 
that Mr. Astor is proprietor of an influential Tory newspaper 
had much to do with the case. He not only got in, but got 
in over the heads of a long string of British gentlemen whose 
names had been proposed before his. 

Another London club eléction which is of interest, though 
it has not been so widely dwelt upon as Mr. Astor’s, is that 
of Mr. Clarence W. Mcllvaine, of Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co., 
into the Reform Club. The Reform Club, like the Carle- 
ton, has not been in times past a particularly accessible club 
to Americans. Mr. McIlvaine’s sponsors there were Colin 
Hunter and William Black. 


The death of Madame Patey, the English singer, as a re- 
sult of over-exertion in responding to encores, brings the 
encore system up once more for revision by the company 
of enlightened Britishers who write letters to the London 
Times. One of these expostulators insists that ‘‘ there is no 
doubt that if two or three encores had not been shamefully 
insisted on, our sweet vocalist would now be alive,” and 
hopes that the sacrifice will ut least result in expression ‘* of 
the general feeling on the cruelty and uselessness of the de- 
mands of the noisy and uncultivated amongst the listeners 
at our public concerts.” 

Such is not the view taken by the vivacious Saturday Re- 
view, Which argues the general question to the length of a 
column, with the conclusion that where one singer dies of 
encores, there are scores or even hundreds who live on them. 
It seems likely enough that the Saturday Review is right, 
and that human nature and the love of approbation are too 
strong in singers and actors to favor hope of the suppres- 
sion of the encore habit by concerted action on their part. 


It is reported that Mr. St. Gaudens has designed three 
new models for the World’s Fair medal, which have passed 
the scrutiny of the Senate Committee on. Art, and have gone 
into the hands of Secretary Carlisle. If the Secretary likes 
either of them he will accept it. If not, it is supposable 
that he will have a suitable design turned out by one of the 
young men in the office of the supervising architect of the 

reasury. This-practice of calling in outsiders to do the 
work of Uncle Sam’s paid help is evidently a hinderance to 
the despatch of business, and not very much to the Secre- 
tary’s taste. 


The Boston Transcript thinks that no psychologist can 
account for the impression of Mr. Laurence Hutton (as late- 
ly recorded in the WEEKLY) that he heard Mr. J. R. Lowell 
utter a certain very striking sentence at a Savage Club din- 
ner in London. A gentleman known to this department of 
the WEEKLY is not of the 7ranscript’s mind. He thinks he 
can almost account for Mr. Hutton’s impression, or at least 
he produces another impression to match it, for he insists 
that the words attributed to Mr. Lowell are perfectly famil- 
iar to him, and that he has heard them before, but does not 
know where. His theory is that Mr. Hutton had also heard 
them, and associated them with Lowell by some process 
which will possibly be less obscure when the true derivation 
of the sentence is ascertained. It will be remembered that, 
apropos of Byron’s exclusion from Westminster Abbey, Mr. 
Lowell is supposed (by Mr. Hutton) to have stigmatized the 
action of the Dean and Chapter as ‘‘ the refusal of a resting- 
place to the pedestal of the statue of one of the greatest of 
your poets in the ground which is polluted by the rotten 
ashes of the mistresses of your kings.” That is a sort of 
rhetoric that would be apt to stick in any ear into which it 
fell. Where, then, did Mr. Hutton hear it, if not from Mr. 
Lowell at the Savage Club? Did he read it? 


Stanley found Livingstone alive, and brought back his last 
message to civilization. The man who just missed the fame 
that Stanley’s exploit brought him, and who, as it was, found 
the great missionary dead, and sent his body home, was 
Commander Verney Lovett Cameron, who was killed in the 
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hunting-field in England by a fall from his horse less than 
a fortnight ago. 

Commander Cameron was the son of an English clergy- 
man. He was appointed a naval cadet in 1857, and reached 
the rank of commander in 1876. Between 1872 and 1876 he 
had charge of the Royal Geographical Society’s East Coast 
Livingstone Expedition. He led his party across equatorial 
Africa from ocean to ocean—an achievement which he was 
the first white man to perform, and the record of which is 
set forth in his book Across Africa, published by the Har- 
pers. It has been justly said of this book that it worthily 
describes one of the most memorable, daring, romantic, and 
successful exploits in the whole history of African explora- 
tion. 

In 1878, after a period of active service in the navy, Com- 
mander Cameron made a journey through Asia Minor and 
Persia to India to look into the feasibility of a railroad along 
the course of the Euphrates, as to which his opinion was fa- 
vorable. His latest expedition, in 1882, was an exploration 
of the country back of the African Gold Coast. He is said 
to have been the first to suggest the employment of charter- 
ed companies to advance the civilization of Africa by build- 
ing railroads and establishing steam navigation of rivers. 
The manner of his death recalls that of Speke, another fa- 
mous African explorer, who survived all the perils of the 
Dark Continent to die by the accidental discharge of his own 
fowling-piece while shooting. 


Both in New ‘York and Massachusetts the mind-cure peo- 
pie are before the Legislatures in defence of their sort of 
cure. At Albany the Assembly Committee on Public Health 
has given two hearings to supporters of a bill providing that 
any person may freely contract for the services of whomso- 
ever he considers competent to alleviate suffering or prevent 
or heal disease, and that it shall be lawful for persons so 
employed to attend, treat, nurse, and endeavor to heal the 
employing patient, and receive compensation therefor, sub- 
ject to the laws of the State relative to malpractice. The 
supporters of this bill seem to be mainly Christian scientists, 
who insist upon the enjoyment of that branch of freedom 
which consists in testing their theories on other citizens, and 
protest against the limitation of licenses to certain schools of 
medicine. 

In Boston a petition is afoot asking the Massachusetts 
Legislature not to pass a bill now pending to compel all per- 
sons practising medicine in Massachusetts without ‘‘ reputa- 
ble degrees” to take out a license. The condition of gainin 
the license is that they pass an examination in medicine an 
surgery which shall be satisfactory to five examiners ap- 
pointed by the Governor. To this bill the Christian scien- 
tists are naturally opposed, and are fighting it hard, and will 
probably beat it, as they have done before. Among the 
strongest documents on their side is a long letter from Dr. 
William James, the Harvard professor of psychology, who 
says a number of things that will make lively reading for 
his colleagues of the medical profession. His objections to 
the bill are that it is too grandmotherly, and opposed to the 
best traditions of the State, that ‘‘it adds but an infinitesi- 
mal degree of security to the citizens’ chances of being fault- 
lessly treated when sick,” and that ‘‘it tends to obstruct 
the progress of therapeutic knowledge.” His argument on 
his first point is that the proposed bill interferes with per- 
sonal liberty. On his second point that the best doctors 
make mistakes, that very many doctors with medical de- 
grees are unfit to practise, and that it is absurd to try to be 
so particular about doctors anyway, so long as the citizen 
can buy patent medicines and consume them ‘at his un- 
chartered will.” His discourse on his third point takes him 
into a field in which he is an expert, and is very interesting. 
He finds that in the treatment of diseases of the nervous 
system and the mind, power and learning do not necessarily 
gotogether. Remarking that the ‘* great Charcot is accused, 
and probably correctly, of actually manufacturing new types 
of invalidism by his scientific performances at the Salpétri- 
ére, while some common doctor will rescue case after case by 
using methods which are not medical, but pedagogic and 
moral,” he goes on to say : 

“Of all the new agencies that our day has seen, there is but one that 
tends steadily to assume a more and more commanding importance, and 
that is the agency of the patient's mind itself. Whoever can produce 
effects there holds the key of the situation in a number of morbid condi- 
tions of which we do not yet know the extent, for systematic experiments 
in this direction are in their merest infancy. They began in Europe tifteen 
years ago, when the medical world so tardily admitted the facts of hypno- 
tism to be true, and in this country they have been carried on in a much 
bolder and more.radical fashion by all those ‘ mind-curers’ and ‘ Christian 
scientists’ with whose results the public, and even the profession, are 
growing gradually familiar. 

“T assuredly hold no brief for any of these healers, and must confess 
that my intellect has been unable to assimilate their theories, so far as I 
have heard them given. But their facts are patent and startling; and any- 
thing that interferes with the multiplication of these facts, aud with our 
freest opportunity of observing and studying them, will, 1 believe, be a 
public calamity. The law now proposed will so interfere, simply because 
the mind-curers will not take the examinations. They return to science 
disdain for disdain; and nothing would please some of them better than 
such a taste of imprisonment as might, by the public outcry it would 


occasion, bring the law rattling down about the ears of the mandarins 
who should have enacted it. 


“‘ And whatever one may think of the narrowness of the mind-curers, 
their logical position is impregnable. They are proving by the most 
brilliant new results that the therapeutic relation may be what we can at 
present describe only as a relation of one person to another eet and 
they are consistent in resisting to the uttermost any legislation that 
would make ‘ examinable’ information the root of medical virtue, and 
hamper the free play of personal force and affinity by mechanically im- 
posed conditions.” 

It is an unusual and notable thing to find a scientist of 
medical education and asserted sanity talking in such tones 
as these of things so generally scoffed at by the wise as 
** Christian science” and ‘‘ mind-cure.” If the Boston 
Christian scientists cut Dr. James’s ‘* notice”’ out of the news- 
paper and paste it in the crowns of their Easter bonpets, it 
will be a pardonable indulgence on the part of those much- 
ridiculed but persistent dames. E. 8. Martin. 


“UTOPIA, LIMITED.” 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S LATEST WORK. 


THosE who have happy memories of Trial by Jury, Pin- 
afore, Patience, and The Mikado will undoubtedly go to the 
Broadway Theatre in large numbers to see and hear the 
latest operetta of Gilbert and Sullivan. It is called Utopia, 
Limited ; or, the Flowers of Progress. The first performance, 
on Monday evening, March 26th, attracted a large and brill- 
iant audience, and if applause means anything at all, the 
operetta gave a great deal of pleasure. Every one knows 
what to expect from Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
We know that even when they have been least happy in the 
choice of a subject, they are sure to produce work that is 
artistic in spirit and worthy of kindly consideration by a 
community whose amusement-purveyors too often regard 
it as incapable of appreciating anything better than slang, 
buffoonery, and acrobatics. 
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Mr. Gilbert’s forte is satire, and his method of demonstra. 
tion by inversion, and by carrying out cant phrases liter. 
ally, and running them to earth with cold logic, is sufficient. 
ly familiar to the local public. Knowing his story, we can 
guess pretty successfully at his treatment. The story, of 
course, is extremely simple. Mr. Gilbert’s stories always 
are. None of his operettas contain elaborate plot or brisk 
action. Conditions are his fundamental material, and out 
of them he extracts amusing dialogue and fascinating lyr- 
ics. In Utopia we are introduced to an imaginary South 
Pacific island, where the people pass their time in happy 
indolence under the reign of a monarch of mild disposition 
and blameless morals. He has sent his eldest daughter to 
England to be educated at Girton College, and when she re- 
turns she brings with her several choice specimens of mod- 
ern English civilization—the ‘flowers of progress.” She 
speedily discovers that her father is not a free agent. He js 
completely under the rule of his two wise men. They have 
induced him to libel himself as a profligate in the court 
journal, and they keep him under subjection by threatening 
to denounce him to the Public Exploder, whose business jt 
would then be to disintegrate him with dynamite. The 
King is compelled to accede to all their demands, but he pro- 
vides as far as possible against emergencies by buying up 
the whole of every edition of the Palace Peeper. 

With the princess come an officer of the army, an officer of 
the navy, a lord, a company promoter, a barrister, and a 
county councillor, who are introduced as specimens of the 
classes who have made England's greatness. They all prom- 
ise King Paramount that if their ideas are adopted his king- 
dom will become a paragon among the nations of the earth, 
The company promoter, however, offers the most valuable 
hint. He suggests that the government be transformed into 
a joint stock company of limited liability. The King jumps 
at the idea, and the first act ends with general rejoicings, 
except on the part of the Public Exploder and the two wise 
men. 

In the second act we find Utopia changed into an imita- 
tion of England. The old costumes have been discarded, 
and every one appears in magnificent court costume. The 
King calls his first council under the new arrangement. It 
consists, of course,of the Utopia, Limited, Com pany—himself 
and the imported flowers of progress. They seat themselves 
in a semicircle after the manner of negro minstrel companies. 
The King asks his new Chamberlain, Lord Dramaleigh, if 
this is according to the custom of the court of St. James, 
and is told that at any rate it is according to that of the 
court of St. James’s Hall. The council then proceeds in the 
form of a minstrel song, the members playing instruments, 
including bones and tambourine, and the orchestra using 
“Johnny, get your Gun,” as the accompaniment. This 
very funny scene is followed by a solemn travesty on the 
Queen’s Drawing-room, in which the stage picture and the 
costumes worn by the women are of remarkable richness 
and brilliancy. The young army officer and the King’s el- 
dest daughter become lovers,and the two younger daughters, 
who have been reared at home under the care of an English 
governess and made absurdly shy, are enlightened by Lord 
Dramaleigh and the company promoter. The King himself 
wins the affection of the governess, who is, of course, a con- 
tralto and very tall. But the populace rebels, under the lead- 
ership of the wise men, because things are now going so well 
that the army and navy, the lawyers and the doctors, have 
no occupation. The Princess Zara now remembers that they 
had forgotten to introduce government by party, by which 
means all existing conditions would be reversed at every 
change of the ministry. With this happy solution of the 
difficulty the operetta ends. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Gilbert’s methods will 
readily perceive what opportunities this story affords him. 
His dialogue has literary merit all the time, and his lyrics 
are, as usual, full of charming rhythms. Sir Arthur Sualli- 
van’s music is perhaps not quite so captivating in melody as 
in some of the other operettas; but itis always good to hear. 
In all probability it would have been more easy of general 
appreciation had not both author and composer sought so 
earnestly to depart from conventional forms of versification. 
However, Sir Arthur has never written anything more grace- 
ful than the duet of the Princess Zara and her lover in Act 
IL., nor anything more fascinating than the dance of Phantis, 
which is repeated by the King. There are half a dozen other 
numbers too which will impress themselves on the mind 
more and more favorably at each repetition. The operetta 
is beautifully put on the stage, and it has been so thoroughly 
rehearsed that the performance, while by no means conspic- 
uous for individual merit, moves with great smoothness and 

eneral effect. The charming orchestration of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, which, for the musical ear, is one of the most potent 
attractions of the entire work, is admirably revealed by a 
competent orchestra under the skilful direction of John J. 
Braham. The scenery is theatrically effective, and re- 
flects great credit on the painters, Hugh L. Reid and C.D. 
McGiehan. W. J. HENDERSON. 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, M.E., 
Proresson or Puysioat Grograruy at Harvarp University. 


THeEimprovement of geographical teaching in the schools 
involves a combination of subject, teacher, and method that 
shall result in greater advantage than is now gained by the 
scholar. As to the subject, it is the rational element that is 
in greatest need of expansion. From the first steps towards 
geography in the primary school to the last strides in the 
high-school or college, more attention should be given to 
those aspects of the subject that give a reasonable meaning 
to the facts of inorganic nature, and to their relations with 
plants, animals, and man. A brief article can refer to only 
one part of this question, and I shall choose that part which 
stands most in need of enrichment, namely, the part that 
considers the forms of the land and their meaning. Very 
little attention is now given in schools to the relief of the 
land and its development; and too much time is given to 
maps that express little besides horizontal distance and dis- 
tribution. Asa result, the scholar is unprepared to perceive 
the features of the land when he travels, unprepared to ap- 
preciate the control that natural features exert on popula- 
tion, occupation, and movement, and hence is unable to lay 
in geography a sound foundation for the after-building of 
history. 

When one considers the great advance made by geology 
during this century, and especially during the second half 
of the century, it is curious to see that geography has ad- 
vanced so little. No one now questions that the earth is 
long-lived; that the existing processes of land-sculpture have 
been long in operation, and will long continue; yet no school 
geography presents to its scholars any adequate idea of the 
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meaning of even the simpler land forms thus sculptured. 
With the exception of trifling allusions to deltas and timid 
references to valleys, there is hardly any consideration of 
land forms as the products of long-continued elevations or 
depressions, of the slow wasting of exposed land surfaces 
under the attack of the atmosphere, and of the gradual 
transportation of the waste towards the sea. This is a most 
serious mistake. Unless there is due recognition of the de- 
velopment of land forms, geography will remain as blind as 
biology was before its illumination by the theory of evolu- 
tion. In order to make this point clearer, it may be worth 
while to illustrate a few of the essential ideas of geograph- 
ical evolution by some simple examples of a kind that every 
scholar in the grammar-schools may appreciate and enjoy. 
It should be understood, however, that the form of state- 
ment here required is much more condensed than would be 
allowable with young boys and girls in school. As to the 
difficulty of the ideas here involved, let those who are inter- 
ested in that aspect of the question make experiment by 
talking with boys and girls, from eight to twelve years old, 
about the meaning of the following illustrations. 

Given a surface of land on which rain falls, and across 





Fig. 1.—PLATEAU AND CANON. Fig. 2.—HILL COUNTRY. 


which the streams run down the slopes towards the sea, 
the streams will intrench their channels to a depth de- 
pendent on the height of the land above sea-level, and the 
sides of the trenches will slowly waste and widen. All river 
valleys may be thus regarded. In a lowland like Florida, 
where the land is but slightly raised above the level of the 
sea, the valleys can only be shal!ow. In lofty plateaus, like 
those of Arizona, deep cafions may be cut, and forms of this 
kind are rudely shown in Fig. 1. 

With the further passage of time the valleys will open 
much wider, side ravines will gnaw their way back into the 
upland, and from whatever form it may have had at first it 
will come to be thoroughly diversified. The greater part of 
our Appalachian plateau is in this condition, a labyrinth of 
irregularly branching valleys among a wilderness of rugged 
hills, as is roughly suggested in Fig. 2. 

With still longer time, while the valleys 
can hardly be cut any deeper, the inter- 
stream hills must be very slowly con- 
sumed, and the relief of the surface will 
progressively diminish, as appears in Fig. 
3. Ultimately a featureless lowland of 
denudation remains. It is curious to see 
how timidly and imperfectly the current 
text-books approach and use this simple 
generalization. Itis true that they marvel 
at the time needed for cutting the cafion 
of the Colorado; yet this cafion is very 
youthful geographically; the valley of the 
Susquehanna is older, as its wide open 
sides so well prove, but its great age is 
passed over without a mention. No teach- 
er need hesitate to introduce this lesson be- 
cause the time involved is long, and not at 
present measurable in years. It is true 
that the duration of geographical time 
will not be clearly apprehended by school- 
children, but it will be as well apprehend- 
ed as are the distances of astronomy, in 
whose lavish millions children often take 
a wondering delight. Time must there- 
fore be accepted as an essential factor in 
geographical description. 

Next let it be supposed that when in the 
stage of Fig. 2 the region concerned was 
slowly and: evenly depressed. The sea 
would then rise over the lowlands, creep 
up the slopes, and drown the valley into ; Fi, 
an irregular bay, as in Fig. 4. Compare 
this with Chesapeake Bay, and notice how 
much meaning is given to branching sides of that great 
waterway from Norfolk to Baltimore simply by calling it a 
drowned valley. Narragansett Bay is another drowned 
valley, with a number of half-drowned hills forming its 
islands. The site of Providence is naturally determined at 
the uppermost reach of the drowning, while the first settle- 
ment of Newport began on the upper half ot an inner hill- 
side slope, whose lower half is submerged in its harbor. 
Why not briefly describe Greece as a rugged mountainous 
country standing up to its knees in the Mediterranean, and 
thus at once suggest its varied promontories and bays and 
its outlying islands?) Why should not every New- Yorker 
know that his metropolis is no more dependent on his own 
exertions than on the slight drowning of the Hudson Valley, 

by which navigable waters have been carried far inland 
through the Appalachian Highland? There is nothing diffi- 
cult in all this. Children can grasp its essentials with ease. 
Changes in the altitude of the land must therefore be in- 
cluded in elementary geographical teaching; yet where does 
it form a characteristic and systematic part of a school 
course in geography? 

If, instead of suffering depression ind drowning, a land is 
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gradually and evenly raised, a different series of changes is 
introduced. Suppose that it was well worn down to a faint 
relicf in the first chapter of its history, and that it was then 
elevated a thousand fect. The rivers at once resume the 
task of intrenching themselves as deeply as possible; the 
valley slopes slowly waste away; the side ravines gnaw 
backward and dissect the upland (the uplifted lowland), and 
the whole series of changes is played over again. Fig. 5 
illustrates a slight beginning in a new series of valleys, in- 
cised in an uplifted old lowland, which had been reduced to 
a nearly featureless surface by long - continued wasting. 
Climb the hills around Cincinnati and look at the even sky- 
line. It marks an old lowland of denudation now uplifted. 
Look at the narrow trench of the Ohio, with its steep slopes; 
look at the sharp-cut valleys of the side streams; they have 
all been eroded since the old lowland was raised to its 
present plateaulike altitude. Numerous similar examples 
of regions in one stage or anotier of simple or more compli- 
cated development might be given, but only one more can 
be introduced here. Fig. 6 exhibits a good-sized river in an 
ordinary valley, well incised between the adjacent hills. It 
sometimes happens, for one reason or another, that the river 





Fig. 3.—GENTLY ROLLING COUNTRY. Fic. 4—BAY. 


is unable to carry along all the waste that it receives from 
its drainage slopes; then the valley is clogged with sand or 
silt, forming a flood plain, as appears in Fig. 7. The river 
meanders across the plain, shifting its channel from side to 
side. Later on it may return to the work of deepening the 
valley, and the flood plain will then be trenched and terraced. 
In such cases it often happens that the river will not cut 
down precisely to its old valley bottom, but will come upon 
a rocky spur on its former valley slopes; there rapids or 
‘ascades will be developed, and on such rapids or water- 
powers nearly all the manufacturing cities of New England 
have sprung up. Two falls of-this kind are illustrated at 
the upper and lower thirds of the terraced valley of Fig. 8. 
Here the life of rivers and the life of men are closely inter- 
woven. These brief paragraphs may indicate the quality of 
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the subject, but they cannot measure its variety or its rich- 
ness, ‘The essential point of all this is that the element of 
rational explanation must be introduced into geography. 
Simple cases like the above may be employed in the earlier 
school years; a vast supply of more serious problems may 
be drawn upon for later study, all leading to a clearer in- 
sight into the meaning of the world aboutus. | 
Now what as to teachers and methods? It was,in the opin- 
ion of the conference on geography (see the WEEKLY for No- 
vember 18, 1893), the plain duty of teachers of geography to 
acquaint themselves as rapidly as possible with the rational 
element of their subject. They must study not only the 
development of the land, but they must learn more about 
the ocean and the atmosphere as well; and they must ex- 
amine particularly the close connection that the inorganic 
world, thus interpreted, has with the conditions of life upon 
it. It is not enough to know the site and size of cities, but 
rather by what natural control were the site and size de- 
termined. For example, look at the numbers of large cities 
situated on bays that were formed by drowning valleys ; 
such an exception as Madras has to pay dearly for depart- 
ing from the rule. It is to facts of this kind, rather than to 





the traditional questions about the number of branches on 
various rivers, that attention should be turned. Normal 
schools in particular should see to it that their scholars, who 
are preparing for work as teachers in the public schools, 
should receive a good training in the rational phase of geog- 
raphy. When this phase of the subject is well introduced 

they will find it decidedly more educative tian many parts 

of the empirical geography that it displaces. It goes with- 

out saying that here, as elsewhere, the teacher must possess 

his subject as part of his own knowledge. <A teacher who 

doubts the spheroidal form of the earth, and who thinks that 

the sun may be about the same size as the moon, will have 

difficulty in explaining to his scholars a variety of facts that 

are encountered rather early in the school course. In the 

same way, a teacher who does not regard the cafon of the 

Colorado as a young valley, who does not recognize sub- 

mergence as the essential cause of Chesapeake Bay, who finds 

no suggestion in the location of factories at falls—such a 

teacher will think all this about the sculpture of the land is 

too hard for his scholars. The simple truth of the matter is 

that it is too hard for the teacher who has never learned it. 

When the subject is properly and simply presented, children 

make no more objection to receiving ideas 
about the elevation or depression of the land, 

or about the slow excavation of valleys, than 

they do to believing what they are reasonably 

told about the size and shape of the earth. All 

these matters are beyond their immediate ob- 

servation ; all are mysteries to the untaught ; 
all are readily recognized as rational when 
clearly presented. 

The chief duty of the teacher is therefore to 

be persuaded of the truth of his teachings. He 
must be familiar with the expression of the 
truth in nature. He must not rely too largely 
on the text-book as authority. For some time 
to come there will be slow progress in this di- 
rection, because the literature of the subject is 
so incomplete. The text-books now in use are 
distinctly conventional. On the rational side 
of geography they are insufficient or inexact. 
300ks other than text-books are few in num- 
ber, and are seldom found in teacliers’ hands. 
They should be much more numerous and 
much more widely used. But with growth in 
these various directions, with pressure from all 
sides, and from the intending teachers more 
persistently than from any other source, im- 
provement must be made, and the coming gen- 
eration of teachers may reasonably be expected 
to be in advance of their predecessors. 

Finally a few paragraphs as to methods. 
How shall the well-informed teacher impress 
the rational element of geography on the mind 
of his scholars? Let the beginning be made 
sarly. Little children in primary schools can 

see muddy streams running in gullies or gutters. They al- 
ways run down bill. They nearly always carry some sand or 
silt along, and after a rain they may be well charged with 
sediment. In the country road-side the streams may often be 
seen intrenching their channels deeper in the hill-sides. Do 
not press the moral of these simple observations too rapidly, 
but let the facts take firm hold in the mind. Later on, pic- 
tures of narrow valleys, of wide-open valleys, of mountains, 
of lowlands—all may be made to recall and enlarge upon the 
primary theme. With a reasonable supply of illustrative 
material, and with an actively inventive mind, fertile in ex- 
pedients suited to the needs of the school, the well-informed 
teacher will not find school-children lagging behind explana- 
tions of a rational kind. At every point they touch the hu- 
man elements of geography, and thus excite a personal in- 
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terest in the study. Political geography is made much more 
interesting by seasoning it with a spice of meaning. 

Concrete materials which contribute to methods of teach- 
ing demand as much improvement as anything else. The 
need of better text-books has already been mentioned. The 
need of better maps and illustrations is equally pressing. 
Some kind of models representing various types of relief 
are seriously wanted. As a contribution to materials of 
this kind, mention may be made of the recent report of a 
subcommittee of the Conference on Geography, of wich 
an account was given in the March number of the Hduca- 
tional Review, and in which some two hundred governmental 
maps of different parts of our country are described. These 
maps are selected from a much larger number published by 
various governmental bureaus as being the most expressive 
of different kinds of geographical forms. Many of them 
can be had free of cost; the others at a very moderate price. 
Brief explanatory accounts of each map are included in the 
report. 

It is thought that practical steps of this kind will do much 
towards advancing the improvement in teaching geography 
that the conference desired to see. 
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ORGANIZED MISGOVERNMENT. 


Bap as the government of New York may be, it is im- 
maculate in comparison with that which Brooklyn possessed 
before the late overturning. Men in New York who stole 
$1,000,000 out of $3,000,000 worth of contracts would think 
they were doing well for themselves. In Brooklyn nearly 
the entire $3,000,000 would be stolen. Matters came at last 
to such a pass that about two-thirds of all moneys profess- 
edly expended for city purposes really went to the poli- 
ticians. 

This may seem incredible, but it is proved true in num- 
bers of instances. The politicians got the Long Island 
Water Supply Company’s property for $175,000, and im- 
mediately Mayor Chapin, for the city of Brooklyn, prepared 
to take it off their hands and pay $1,750,000. The clamor 
of the press only drove him on more hurriedly secretly to 
conclude the infamous bargain. Nothing but the strong 
hand of the Su- 
preme Court with- 
held him from the 
deed. 

The Twelfth 
Ward park lands 
were sold to the 
city of Brooklyn 
by Twelfth Ward 
politicians acting 
through a dummy. 
They had previous- 
ly acquired the 
lands from inno- 
cent original own- 
ers, who knew no- 
thing of the scheme 
to turn the greatest 
public dumping- 
ground in Brook- 
lyn into a park. 
The politicians se- 
cured the refusal 
of all the lands, 
and sold two-thirds 
of them to the Park 
Commissioner of 
Brooklyn for twice 
as much as they 
paid for the whole. 
That is, their little 
scheme made the 
park cost the com- 
munity about four 
hundred per cent. 
more than it ought 
to have cost. 

And the very 
men who were re- 
sponsible for this 

‘“DAT’S DE MAN WHAT BLED DE were those who 

RAILROAD.” were clamoring for 
the establishment 
of the park, so that 

the poor of the Twelfth Ward might have a play-ground, 
and the children a place to breathe fresh air. 

So it was with the other park-land purchases. So it was 
with the St. Johnland contracts, with the water-works ex- 
tension, and a score of other matters. The officials, if there 


were any, who did 1 e their power almost entirely for 
their Own aggrandizi 3 ially concealed themselves. 
Fraud against the community grew so common and so 


profitable that vast fortunes were made by men who sprang 
from the kennels. Three years ago a South Brooklyn poli- 
tician was on the eve of being dispossessed for rent. His 
furniture was all gone; his wife and children needed cloth- 
ing; he was over ears in debt. Six months ago the same 
man boasted that he was worth $300,000. Between the time 
he was being dispossessed and the time he was worth $300, - 
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000 he was a power in the Board of Aldermen. He held the 
Cold Thirteen together through the trolley deal, and the 
franchise extension and the Twelfth Ward and Eighth Ward 
park purchases came in his term, and were to a very great ex- 
tent engineered by him. Many dark places there were in 
his path, and some of the things done by him may yet come 
to light, and call for punishment as exemplary as that which 
has alighted on McKane, but at present he is a Senator, with 
a big fur collar on his coat, and a roll of money so large that 
when he goes in a friend’s saloon he throws down a $100 
bill, cocks his stump of cigar up as he pulls his mouth into 
an expression of infinite disdain, and says, 

“Jim, ask de blokes what dey’ll have, and keep de 
change.” 

Swaggering and rolling his shoulders, he walks the streets, 
looking with wall-eyed haughtiness on his admiring fellow- 
men, who whisper as he passes along: 

‘*Dat’s de man what bied de railroad for two hundred 
t’ousand cool plunks. Ain’t he nervy?” 

‘**Some of dem aldermen only got two t’ousand out of it. 
Dis man hung on to de bag. Ain’t he a daisy?” 

In politics the man is a pirate pure and simple, and Lafitte, 
Flint, Morgan, or Kidd would be just as appropriate in a 
public office. 

Yet he was a leader, a model, a type of the men whom the 
late wave of reform in Brooklyn swept away from the 
rulership. ° 

Standing upon the American Constitution, bearing in mind 
the theories and traditions of the fathers, remembering and be- 
lieving in the principles of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
taking into consideration the high intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people, and considering further that Brooklyn is a city 
of homes, with a population of especially high character, it 
seems inexplicable that a creature so ignorant, so vulgar, 
so vile, could control the city government by his nod and 
beck. In New York he would not outlast more than one 
day’s exhibition of his frank and stupid brutality. He 
would get a message from the boss like that received by a 
New York legislator who made an offensive speech, and 
hari-kari and silence would follow. 

The government of Brooklyn was so bad because the city 
was so good. This sounds paradoxical, but it is absolutely 
true, and easily capable of proof. 

Brooklyn has no vice centres, such as the Tenderloin. It 
has no Bowery. It has several thousand saloons, but New 
York has four times as many, and in addition has multitudes 
of gamblers, policy-dealers, common women, bunco-steerers, 
dive-keepers, mock-auction men, and other criminals and 
swindlers. 

In Brooklyn the saloon-keepers have paid $10 weekly each 
for the privilege of violating the excise laws. By means of 
this about $1,300,000 per annum has been collected. Part 
of this sticks to the hands of the police captains, who are re- 
sponsible for the collection, but at least $1,000,000 reaches 
the campaign chest in Willoughby Street. A million dol- 
lars sounds large, but there is not much of it for each if 
divided up among 20,000 men, which is about the size of the 
actuai Democratic standing army of workers. It would 
only give $50 each, and as scores upon scores of the political 
workers do nothing but attend to politics, and get rich at 
that, it is manifest that more money must come from some- 
where. 

In New York the politician’s income, over and above 
what the saloons pay Tammany through the police for per- 
mission to violate the law every Sunday, is paid by the great 
and magnificent vice centres. Brooklyn hasn’t any. She 
would have them if she was not so close to New York that 
when Brocklyn people are inclined to be wicked they have 
only to step across the bridge to encounter in two blocks 
more opportunities to fall than are spread out over their 
entire city. 

Being without vice centres extensive enough to yield any 
considerable blackmail revenue, the politicians of the virtu- 
ous city of Brooklyn, in order tc maintain the vast organiza- 
tion which acknowledged Mr. McLaughlin as its chief, felt 
compelled to blackmail the business interests and the cor- 
porations, and some truly extraordinary spectacles were pre- 
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sented after the departure of Mayor Low from office, and 
after the late organized misgovernment began. 

The city was pining for rapid transit, and four or five 
companies were in the field ready to provide it, yet the 
Board of Aldermen would not give any of the promoters of 
rapid transit a hearing till it was announced that the Brook- 
lyn Elevated had come to terms with them. All difficulties 
in the way of the Brooklyn Elevated then disappeared as if 
by magic, while the entire power of the city government 
was exercised against its rival, the Kings County Elevated. 
The holding up of the Kings County Elevated Railway by 
the politicians, who had 23,000 shares of stock in the Union 
Elevated Railway (successor of the Brooklyn Elevated), was 
as open as any stage robbery on Western plains. 

The state of the case was so well known in Wall Street 
that when I spoke to Cyrus Field in 1884 about the opening 
for capital to build elevated railroads in Brooklyn, he an- 
swered, ‘‘I will guarantee to raise all the necessary capital 
just as soon as the right to build is secured, but I will not 
bother with the politicians there.” 

Openly, and in spite of the protests of the press, the poli- 
ticians bound the Kings County Elevated hand and foot, and 
built their own line, the Union Elevated, on all its principal 
streets, with the exception of Fulton Street, before the slow- 
moving Court of Appeals could come to the rescue. 

Years after electric-light companies were ready to illumi- 
nate Brooklyn it was still in darkness at night, because the 
politicians could not get the companies wanting franchises 
to come to terms. At last Pope, Sewall, & Co., two enter- 
prising young men, ran wires over the house-tops to serve 
their customers in the business districts. Their wires were 
constantly cut and their men arrested, till they let in one of 
the political chiefs, who got in other political chiefs, and 
kicked out Pope and Sewall. Then, by means of the city 
government, they gave themselves large contracts at high 
figures, and stole their factory water from the city by a 
secret connection. They then made the closest kind of 
monopoly of the electric lighting, and prospered exceedingly 
till the last election. 

And these instances are only types of what was done on 
every hand by organized misgovernment in Brooklyn. 

Arrived at this point, the question why Brooklyn should so 
long appear to prefer organized misgovernment, and should 
go on giving it 
great majorities in 
spite of the con- 
stant exposures the 
press was making, 
naturally arises. 
Inexperienced men 
viewing the phe- 
nomenon were 
wont to say: ‘‘ Ah, 
the people don’t 
know. What is 
wanted is that the 
papers shall expose 
more scandals, the 
editors shall thun- 
der more vigorous- 
ly, the reformers 
shall blow their 
trumpets more 
loudly, and shall 
more fully ex- 
pound to the peo- 
ple the evils from 
which they are suf- 
fering.” 

The facts do not 
bear out this the- 
ory. It was seen 
in almost every 
instance where a 
man was stained 
with misconduct 
in office, proved 
against him in the 
eyes of intelligent 
men, that his ma- 
jority increased at 
the succeeding elec- 
tion. There was 
another and much 
deeper cause which 
made organized 
misgovernment so 
strong. This cause 
was the vast sums of money the ruling. politicians spent 
among their retainers. From the campaign chest in Wil- 
loughby Street it flowed in rivers of gold to the wards. 
There the rivers divided into smaller streams, and if. you 
followed one of these streams you came to Casey, who looks 
after the voters of one of Brooklyn’s shanty towns, mar- 
shals them at the polls with his lieutenants, and votes them 
straight. 

In your present position you laugh at Casey; you pity 
Casey. But suppose you lived in one of those shanties on 
the edge of the dump; suppose you had a wife and six 
children, and all you could make was an average of $6 a 
week the year round; suppose your eldest son was a trifle 
wild, and had occasional trouble with the police ; suppose 

you had lapses of the same sort yourself; suppose a child 
was sick, and you could not buy the medicines prescribed ; 
suppose a child died, and you had no money to bury it; 
suppose your wife died, and you hadn’t a cent for the 
wake—suppose a hundred other matters, any one of which 
would entirely overwhelm you. What then? To whom 
could you appeal? 

Why, to Casey — smiling, sympathetic Casey, who will 
drop all his business, if he has any, and picking up your 
concern, will work at it as if it was his own. He will bail 
your son or yourself, or will give you money,or go to the 
funeral or the wake, and see that everything is right. If you 
are out of work, go to Casey, and he wiil get you a job in 
the City Works Department. If you are after any appoint- 
ment of consequence, Casey will go to the ward boss about 
you, with the certainty of being listened to, and the ward 
boss will go to the county boss, if it needs all that, and wires 
will be pulled all over the country for you if you are worth 
the trouble—that is, if you can be useful to the organization. 
Through Casey you can approach the highest authorities of 
the land, not as a humble suppliant, but with the endorse- 
ment of men who sit in Congress, and of strong friends of 
the aforesaid authorities, and of men who helped largely in 
making the authorities, and could come very near to unmak- 
ing them. To Casey the wires reach down from the place 
where the Big Boss sits enthroned. 


CASEY WAS A NICE MAN, 
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Such a nice man is Casey; such a pleasant man is Casey. 
You can see him on a sunny morning walking along the 
block, patting the neighbors’ children on the head, and giv- 
ing them pennies. He buys tickets for the church fair, and 
for the raffle, and for the chowder party; he heads the doua- 
tion for the man that was hurt; he comforts the widow and 


the orphan. Casey is one of nature’s noblemen, and he has 
the purse of Fortunatus. He is never out of money or pa- 
tience. You can stop him on the street at any time and tell 
him your troubles, and he will give you genuine help and 
sympathy. Nota mite of pride has Casey. 

And who is Casey? and why has he the purse of Fortu- 
natus, when he never works? 

Casey is one of several little bosses upon whom each ward 
boss is founded. Casey got to be leader of his district by 
natural selection. He was willing to work, was a quiet, 
responsible sort of man, a good messenger, and one who 
would not talk too much. 

If you had six dollars a week and a family of six children, 
would you not follow Casey in ‘preference to some absurd 
dude, who came down among you and your fellows dressed 
as fine as King Solomon,-mincing around the mud-puddles 
that Casey would walk through, and talking to you about a 
man called Jefferson, and another called Jackson—fellows 
who have been dead a long time, and are back numbers— 
and about something called ‘‘ principles,” but never saying 
a word about liquor. The dude cackles away at you till 
you are thirsty enough to drink a gallon of beer; then he 
goes mincing off to his carriage, leaving you drier than ever. 

Go to his headquarters and tell him a tale of woe that 
would make Casey give up five dollars. What does he say? 
He shifts about uneasily; you can see in his face that he 
does not understand or like you. He tells you he is very 
busy; come and see him after the election; really he has no 
funds at his disposal. And if he meets you on the street he 
turns away his head. 

Casey does not bother you with principles, and he has very 
little to say while the talking is going on. But when it is 
over he takes the whole crowd to the bar, and says, ‘‘ Mike, 
set up a keg.” 

That’s Casey! He stands there with a smiling face hand- 
ing the glasses about, and seeing that the most backward 
men in the place get their full share. 

Casey does favors for scores of men in his district; in re- 
turn they will do anything for him. They are fond of him; 
they are proud of him; they are glad to follow his leader- 
ship. He knows exactly how the voters in his district 
stand. That is his business. He can figure within five of 
the vote that will be cast at his polling-place. He marks 
the dozen or half-dozen doubtful votes with a D, and sees to 
it that some one watches each, and knows which way he 
voted. 

By means of Casey and scores like bim organized mis- 
government keeps its grip on the vast multitude of the poor 
and the ignorant, to whom it appears in the guise of a be- 
nevolent friend ready to warm and clothe and feed them, to 
deliver them from trouble, and even give them immunity 
from crime. It makes its appeal directly to human need 
and greed and selfishness, and success shows its shrewdness. 

At present the community in the City of Churches is 
shocked and disgusted at the revelations following the over- 
turning of the great structure which the politicians built so 
high. The empty treasury, the countless robberies, frauds, 
cheats, and steals, and the swarm of vile creatures that scut- 
tled away, seeking darkness, when the sunlight was let in on 
them, made a startling sight. 

But if any one imagines that the work of reform is over, 
he is greatly mistaken. The livelibood of the politicians is 
at stake. There are fortunes to be made by misgoverning 
a city, and the work of rounding up the political serfs who 
temporarily escaped has again begun, and will be vigorously 
prosecuted. SyDNEY REDD. 


THE “KEARSARGE” COURT MARTIAL. 


Tue trial by court martial, which began in the Navy-yard 
in Brooklyn on March 238d, of Commander Oscar F. Heyer- 
man and Lieutenant C.H.Lyman, of the navy, for negligence 
in causing the loss of the famous old corvette Keursarge on 
Roncador Reef on February 2d last, has afforded civilians 
an excellent illustration of that lofty dignity and high sense 
of duty that prevail in judicial tribunals composed of na- 
val or military officials. The last court martial in Brooklyn 
before this of a commander of a naval vessel was held 
three years ago. The charge then was cruelty. The charge 
this time is losing the vessel that was most dear to the mem- 
ory of all patriotic citizens. 

‘Naval courts martial of one kind or another are frequent 
enough in the dismal-looking buildings in the Brooklyn 
yard, but probably none more interesting than this one was 
ever held there. This time one finds on trial a commander 
universally respected, whose handsome, frank face is indica- 
tive of his high personal character and ability as a sailor; a 
man beloved by his associates, superiors and inferiors, as few 
men in the navy have been; a man, doubtless, who would 
have preferred to lose his life in the honorable service of his 
country than to lose this ship, of all ships on which the 
stars and stripes were raised. 

The court first met informally in the office of the com- 
mandant of the Navy-yard, and Heyerman, with a profound 
bow, to which Admiral Gherardi responded with a bow 
equally profound, surrendered his sword. The court, com- 

osed of Commodore C. C. Carpenter, Captains Sicard, 

autz, O’Kane, and B. F. Day, and Commanders J. J. Read, 
Ludlow, and Leary, with warm personal greetings for Heyer- 
man, then went about its stern duty. The judge-advocate, 
Lieutenant-Commander J. D. J. Kelley—the ever-deligitful 
Kelley, the littérateur of the navy, and described by one re- 
porter as like a pleasant breeze blowing through the rigging— 
much to his personal regret, squared himself for the prosecu- 
tion. Around a long table, in high-back easy-chairs, their 
swords, gloves, hats,and papers in front of them,the court sat. 
Heyerman, without his sword and with his counsel, sat at a 
small table near the judge-advocate, who faced the president 
at the other end of the long table. According to rank,the mem- 
bers of the tribunal occupied their places. Standing in a 
circle, these men took the oath prescribed in the regulations. 
Commander Heyerman pleaded not guilty to charges and 
specifications, and then sat down, sad-faced but dignitied, to 
face the ordeal, not less trying to his warm personal friends 
who prosecuted him and sat in judgment on him than to 
himself. 

Day after day the case went on. Each morning, as the 
court met, Judge-Advocate Kelley solemnly called in the 
orderly at the door, pursuant to regulation, and announced 


to him, ‘‘ The court is open.” This tustom is prescribed not 
so much as an outlet for the pent-up dignity of the court as 
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that another orderly may be sent hastily through the bar- 
racks to the commandant of the yard, informing him offi- 
cially that the court is in session. Witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion and defence were called from admiral down to ensign, 
charts were examined, experts were questioned, and then 
Heyerman made an address, in which he said: 

**If my conduct can be called neglectful, then all men are 
guilty of neglect whose best efforts in life are not followed 
with favorable results.” 

The last speeches made, the judge-advocate retired, and 
with much formality each member of the court wrote out 
his decision. attached his initials to it, and passed it to the 
presiding officer. All that Heyerman and all others outside 
of the court-room knew of what was going on inside was 
that if found guilty the court was voting first on the lowest 
penalty suggested, and then on the next lowest, and the next, 
until finally an agreement of some kind was reached. Then 
it was bundled off to Washington, to be approved or disap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy and the President. 

‘*Captain,” said an able-bodied seaman to Heyerman, as 
the latter lay miserable and without covering on the sands 
in the damp of the evening on Roncador,‘‘ here is a blanket 
I saved from the wreck.” 

‘* Where is your own?” asked Heyerman. 

‘*T don’t need any,” responded the man. 

‘* Keep it, my good fellow,” said Heyerman; ‘‘ you need it 
quite as much as I;” and then, with a gentle gesture of re- 
fusal, he turned his head away and tried to sleep. He heard 
the roar of the breakers as they pounded on the wrecked 
Kearsarge, and sleep came not to him. This is the man who 
calmly faced his trial, but who, when he came to speak of 
the touching devotion of his men to himself, broke down 
and wept tears, manly tears, and could not keep them back. 

Is it not of such stuff that true heroes are made? Is it 
going too far to say that, whatever may have been his error 
of judgment on one occasion, such a man is an honor to the 
uniform he wears? Is it going beyond bounds to express 
the hope that some day, not far distant, Admiral Gherardi 
may hand back his sword to him with warm personal con- 
gratulations? A. F. MaTTrHews. 


WALLACE MACFARLANE. 


THE office of 
District Attor- 
ney, to which the 
President has ap- 
pointed Mr. Wal- 
lace Macfarlane, 
under the exist- 
ing conditions of 
the government's 
business, is the 
most important 
Federal office in 
this city. Mr. 
Mitchell’s term 
expired in Feb- 
ruary, but Mr. 
Cleveland has 
been considering 
for a long time 
the names of a 
number of law- 
yers who were 
Naturally the politi- 


recommended and urged for the place. 
cians regarded the office and its patronage as a prize and a 
reward for party services. Tammany, anti-snappers, and the 


traders between the lines all had candidates. The names 
of applicants and candidates are of well-known lawyers. 
Magrane Cox, Neison Smith, Francis M. Scott, and John D. 
Kernan were oftenest mentioned in the newspapers. For 
some time it was supposed that the President would appoint 
either Mr. Scott or Mr. Kernan. Mr. Macfarlane’s name 
was long mentioned and considered. From the first he was 
the favorite of the anti-snappers, but as Mr. Cleveland did 
not seem inclined to follow the advice of the leaders of that 
organization, Mr. Macfarlane was not pressed, although the 
President more than once indicated that he had him in 
mind. 

Mr. Macfarlane is young, but he is one of the best-known 
men of his years at the New York bar. He is well known 
in politics too, and has been active in more than one cam- 
paign. He is a graduate of Harvard. He came to New 
York in 1879, and was admitted to the bar in 1881. In 1884 
he was associated with the late Mr. C. P. Miller and Mr. 
Wheeler H. Peckham in the investigation of the city depart- 
ments made by the Roosevelt committee. 

He was one of the early members of the Reform Club, and 
is now one of its board of trustees and the chairman of: the 
leading committee—that on tariff reform. He was interested 
in the anti-snapper movement, and more recently conducted 
the campaign on behalf of the Reform Club for Mr. Isidor 
Straus. 

Although his political record is such as would commend 
him to any Democrat who believes in Democratic principles, 
politics had probably less than its usual influence in deter- 
mining Mr. Macfarlane’s selection for the office of District 
Attorney. The considerations that led to the determination 
of the President were entirely professional. Nearly a year 
ago, when it was determined to investigate the administra- 
tion of the custom-house, Mr. Fairchild declined to be one 
of the commissioners, and was only persuaded to undertake 
the onerous task when Mr. Macfarlane was named as one of 
the commissioners, and practically the counsel of the body. 
His conduct of the investigation won him the respect of his 
associates and the esteem of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The principal work of the United States District Attorney 
is the administration and enforcement of customs laws. In 
one class of cases alone now pending—the hat-trimming 
cases—the enormous sum of $55,000,000 is involved. It 
was to protect the government’s interests in these and simi- 
lar cases that Mr. Carlisle urged the President to appoint 
Mr. Macfarlane. 

Mr. Macfarlane was also the choice of the Attorney- 
General, who believed, from what he had heard from Mr. 
Macfarlane’s associates at the bar, that he was a very suc- 
cessful and able trial lawyer, and that he was the best man 
for the office, because an older lawyer of Mr. Macfarlane’s 
capacity and attainments would not bestow the time and 
attention on the government business that will be given by 
Mr. Macfarlane, who is an exceptionally conscientious and 
industrious man. The objection that Mr. Macfarlane has 
had no experience in criminal law has been true of every 
United States District Attorney for a generation back. Crim- 
inal causes constitute a small and comparatively unimpor- 
tant part of the business of the office, and are usually attended 
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to by an assistant. For the transaction of the most impor- 
tant part of the government’s business Mr. Macfarlane is 
especially well fitted, and the President has made no better 
appointment to any office. Mr. Macfarlane will be confirmed, 
unless Senator Hill makes the attempt to induce the Senate 
to refuse to confirm any appointee from New York who 
favored the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, and succeeds in his 
effort. The complete answer to such an attempt in this in 
stance is that the Secretary of the Treasury rightly regards 
Mr. Macfarlane’s appointment as important for the defence 
of the government against demands aggregating a larger 
sum than he recently obtained from the sale of bonds, and 
because the head of the Department of Justice justly looks 
upon him as the best lawyer in the city who is available. 
Failure to confirm Mr. Macfarlane would be an outrageous 
subordination of the public interests to factional and personal 
politics. Henry Loomis NELson. 


THE NEW BUILDINGS AT YALE. 


Tue “Old Brick Row” extended from Chapel Street 
towards Elm Street, almost the entire length of the Yale 
campus, until a little more than a score of years ago, when 
Farnam Hall, Durfee Hall, and the Battell Chapel arose at 
the corner of Elm and College streets. At that time it be- 
came necessary to tear down the northernmost dormito 
ry; and again within the past year **Old South” and the 
Atheneum have been removed to make room for Vander- 
bilt Hall. The oldest dormitory, called South’ Middle, still 
bravely holds its position, together with four of its com- 
panions, the Lyceum, North Middle College, the Old Chapel, 
and North College; and among the unnumbered benefits 
conferred by these serviceable structures must be reckoned 
a slight inconvenience—that they have prevented one from 
gaining a general view of the Quadrangle by which they are 
now finally enclosed. 

The drawing reproduced in this issue of the WEEKLY 
shows the splendid new buildings as well, perliaps, as may 
be from a single near point, although it should be added 
that this drawing does not include the buildings of the Med- 
ical School, the Observatory, and the Law School, which 
are at a distance from the central group and from each 
other. 

In one sense the new Quadrangle, replacing the Old Brick 
Row, may be said to bea very substantial expression of the 
progress and prosperity of the university. But those who 
know the story of its evolutiou through two centuries, and 
out of the collegiate school that was founded, ‘‘ after a 
fashion, along the north shore of Long Island Sound,” will 
find the truest evidence of prosperity and progress in its con- 
stant and present adherence to certain leading principles that 
are very ably and appreciatively discussed by Professor 
Hadley in the April number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE; for 
surely the most substantial possession that a university can 
have is a legacy of noble traditions, and the inveterate pref- 
erence for principle above all motives or suggestions of mere 
expediency. MaRRIoN WILCox. 


A DIPLOMATIC MARRIAGE. 


THE marriage in Philadelphia, on the 27th of March, of 
M. Jules Patenotre, the French Ambassador, to Miss Eleanor 
Elverson, was the event of the season in diplomatic circles. 
In deference to the wishes of both the groom and his fiancée, 
the ceremony was as simple and unostentatious as possible, 
and took place at the residence of the bride’s father, Mr. 
James Elverson, of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Cardinal Gibbons officiated, assisted by the Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, the witnesses for the groom being the British 
Ambassador, Sir Julian Pauncefote, and the Russian Am- 
bassador, Prince Cantacuzene, while the bride’s witnesses 
were Hon. Edwin Stuart, Mayor of Philadelphia, and her 
brother. The ceremony was witnessed by a few immedi- 
ate relatives and friends, and the members of the French 
Embassy, M. de Commines de Marseilly, M. Depret, M. de 
Grandprey, M. Bruwaert, French Consul at Chicago, and M. 
Thiebaut, representing the French Consul-General at New 
York. After a wedding luncheon, M. Patenétre and his 
bride left for a honeymoon trip, probably through the West, 
although their journeyings and ultimate destination are 
veiled in pleasant mystery. 

The new Ambassadress is a very attractive woman, tall, 
fair, with earnest blue eyes, and an expression of singular 
sweetness and strength of character. Madame Patendtre 
will bring many accomplishments to grace her new position, 
as she is not only a woman of cultivation and refinement, 
but a gifted musician, as well as a linguist of exceptional 
ability, speaking French with the perfection of a Parisian. 
The groom, as the diplomatic representative of France, has 
obtained a wide popularity in official and social circles dur- 
ing his three years’ residence in Washington. Personally, 
M. Patenétre is an exceptionally handsome man, of fine 
hearing, and an elegance and suavity of manner inherently 
French; a clever raconteur, a good linguist, a cosmopolitan 
traveller, and a diplomatist of marked distinction. During 
twenty-two years of diplomatic service, M. Patendtre has had 
a varied and interesting career, which began in 1872, when 
M. de Rémusat, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, made him 
Secretary of Legation at Athens. 

From Greece, M. Patenédtre was sent to Persia, where he 
travelled extensively, and was then transferred to the Rio 
de la Plata; following two years’ service in Buenos Ayres, 
another change carried him to the antipodes on his first 
mission to China. Hn route M. Patendtre visited India, 
Burmah, and Siam, and after a two years’ residence in Pekin, 
completed the circuit of the globe by returning to France 
vid the United States. A short term in the Home Foreign 
Office was succeeded by the gift of the Swedish mission, 
during which service M. Patendtre added to his long list of 
explorations the picturesque and romantic country of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. In 1884 he was intrusted with the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Hué, establishing the conditions 
of the French protectorate over Anam, which important 
mission had scarcely been completed when the war broke 
out between France and China. M. Patendtre was at once 
sent to join Admiral Courbet, then in command of the 
French naval forces in Chinese waters, and after weeks of 
patient negotiation with the famous Viceroy Ly Hon Tchang, 
signed the Treaty of Tien-Tsin, which terminated the Ton- 
quin war. 

Returning to France on leave of absence, M. Patendtre 
was later accredited to the court of the Emperor of Morocco, 
on which expedition the Minister had attached to his per- 
sonal staff Aime Morot, the artist, and the famous Immortel 
Pierre Loti, the latter eventually embodying their advent- 
ures in his charming book Into Morocco, 


JULES PATENOTRE. 


From the Painting by Benjamin Constant. 


In December, 1891, M. Patendtre presented his credentials 
as Mivister to the United States; and in March, 1893, re- 
ceived further high distinction at the hands of his govern- 
ment by his elevation to the rank of Ambassador. 

A charming woman presiding over the French Embassy— 
without reflection upon its former hospitalities-—will be a 
welcome change, as by a curious fate it has housed in recent 
years a long succession of bachelor ministers. The present 


embassy is pleasantly established in the spacious old-fash- 
ioned residence of the late Admiral Porter—a house famous 
thirty years ago as the British Legation during the service 
of Lord Lyor M. Patendtre in his travels has gathered an 
unusually fine collection of Oriental hangings, tapestries, 
and curios, which give richness of color and artistic detail 
to the salons of the embassy. To these the French govern- 
ment has recently added three magnificent panels of Beau- 
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MRS. JULES PATENOTRE, 


Formerly Miss Eleanor Elverson. 


vais tapestry and some Royal Sévres vases from the French 
exhibit at Chicago. 

The duration of the tour of the Ambassador and his bride 
is not announced, but after their return to Washington, and 
later in the season, they will go to Clifton, Mr. Elverson’s 
country house, which is one of the most beautiful suburban 
residences of the capital. 

FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON. 


THE GRAND SALON AT THE FRENCH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON. 


THE WEDDING OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR.—From Puotrocrapus By FRANcEs B. JoHNSTON. 
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CuHapTerR XIII. 


HEN Richard Alger went home he wore an 
old brown shawl of Sylvia’s over his shoul- 
ders. He bad demurred a little. ‘‘I can’t 
go down the street with your shaw] on, Sy1- 
via,” he had pleaded; but Sylvia insisted. 

** You'll catch your death of cold, goin’ home in your shirt 
sleeves,” she said. ‘* They won’t knowit’s my shawl. Men 
wear shawls.” 

‘*You’ve worn this ever since I’ve known you, Sylvia, an’ 
I ain’t given to catchin’ cold easy,” said Richard, almost 
pitifully. But he stood still and let Sylvia pin the shawl 
around his neck. Sylvia seemed to have suddenly acquired 
a curious maternal authority over him, and he submitted as 
if it were merely natural that he should. 

Richard Alger went meekly down the road, wearing the 
old brown shawl that had often draped Sylvia Crane’s slen- 
der feminine shoulders when she walked abroad since she 
was a young girl. Sylvia had always worn it cornerwise, 
but she had folded it square for him, as making it more of a 
masculine garment. Two corners waved out stiffly from 
his square shoulders. He tried to swing: his arms uncon- 
cernedly under it; once the fringe hit his hand, and he 
jumped. 

He was shamefaced when he struck out into the main 
road, but he did not dream of taking off the shawl. A very 
passion of obedience and loyalty to Sylvia had taken posses- 
sion of him. With every submission after long persistency 
there is a strong reverse action, as from the sudden cessation 
of any motion. Richard now yielded in more marked mea- 
sure than he had opposed. He had borne with his whim- 
sical will against all his sweetheart’s dearest wishes during 
the better part of her life; now he would wear any insignia 
of bondage, if she bade him. 

e had gone a short distance on the main road when he 
met Hannah Berry. She was hurrying along, her face quite 
red, and he could hear her pant as she drew near. She 
looked at him sharply; she fairly narrowed her eyes over 
the shawl. ‘‘ Good-mornin,” said she. 

Richard said good-morning gruffly. The shawl blew 
out against Hannah’s shoulder as she passed him. She 
turned about and stared after him, and he knew it. He 
went on with dogged chin in the folds of the shawl. 

Hannah Berry hurried along to Sylvia Crane’s. When 
she opened the door, Sylvia was just coming out of the par- 
lor, and the two sisters met in the entry with a kind of shock. 

‘Oh, ’tis you,” murmured Sylvia. Sylvia cast down her 
eyes before her sister. She tried not to smile. Her hair 
was tumbled, and there were red spots on her cheeks. 

‘Has he been here all this time?” demanded Hannah. 

‘*He’s just gone.” : 

“I met him out here. What in creation did you rig him 
up in your old shawl for, Sylvy Crane?” 

‘He was in his shirt sleeves, an’ I wasn’t goin’ to have 
him catch his death of cold,” replied Sylvia, with dignity. 

‘*In his shirt sleeves!” 


* Begun in Hanrrer’s Werxkty No. 1933. 
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BY MARY E. WILKINS, 


“Yes; he run out just as he was.” 

“Land sakes!” said Hannah. The two women looked at 
each other. Suddenly Hannah threw out her arms from un- 
der her shaw] and clasped Sylvia. ‘‘Oh, Sylvy,” she sobbed 
out, ‘‘to think you was settin’ out for the poorhouse this 
mornin’, an’ we havin’ a weddin’ last night, an’ never know- 
in’ it!) Why didn’t you say anything about it; why didn't 
you, Sylvy?” 

‘*I knew you couldn’t do anything, Hannah.” 

¢: Knew I couldn’t do anything! Do you suppose me or 
Sarah would have let all the sister we’ve got go to the poor- 
house whilst we had a roof over our heads? We'd took you 
right in, either one of us.” 

‘“*T was afraid Silas an’ Cephas wouldn’t be willin’.” 

‘I guess they’d had to be willin’. I told Silas just now 
that if Richard Alger didn’t come forward like a man, you 
was comin’ to my house, an’ have the best we’ve got as long 
as you lived. Silas he said he thought you’d ought to earn 
your own livin’, an’ I told him there wa’n’t any chance for 
a woman like you to earn your livin’ in Pembroke—that you 
could earn your livin’ enough livin’ at your own sister’s. 
Oh, Sylvy, I can’t stand it, when I think of your startin’ out 
that way, an’ never sayin’ a word!” Hannah sobbed con- 
vulsively on her sister’s shoulder. 

There were tears in Sylvia’s eyes, but her face above her 
sister’s head was radiant. ‘‘ Don’t, Hannah,” she said. ‘* It’s 
all over now, you know.” 

‘Is he—goin’ to have you now—Sylvy?” 

‘**1 guess so, maybe,” said Sylvia. 

“*T suppose you'll go to his house, this is so run down.” 
“*He’s goin’ to fix this one up.” 

“You think you’d rather live here, then? Well, I s’pose 
should. I s’pose he’s goin’ to buy it. The town hadn't 
ought to ask much. Sylvy Crane, I can’t get it through my 
head, nohow.” 

“What?” said Sylvia. 

‘‘How you run out this nice place so quick. I thought, 
an’ Sarah thought, you’d got enough to last you jest as long 
as you lived, an’ have some left to leave then.” 

Hannah stood back and looked at her sister sharply. 

‘*T’ve always been as savin’ as I knew how,” said Sylvia. 

‘* Well, I dun’no’ but you have. You got that sofa; that 
cost considerable. I shouldn’t have thought you'd got that 
if you’d known how things were, Sylvy.” 

‘*T kinder felt as if I needed it.” 

‘“Well, I guess you might have got along without that, 
anyhow. Richard’s got one, ’ain’t he?” 

“Yes, he says he has.” 

‘“‘T thought I remembered his mother’s buyin’ one just be- 
fore his father died. Well, you'll have his sofa, then; if I 
remember right, it’s a better one than yours that you give 
Rose. Now, Sylvy Crane, you jest put on your hood an’ 
shawl, an’ come home with me, an’ have some dinner. Have 
you got anything in the house to eat?” 

“T’ve got a few things,” replied Sylvia, evasively. 

“What?” 

‘Some potatoes an’ apples.” 

‘* Potatoes an’ apples!” Hannah began to sob again. ‘To 
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think of your comin’ to this!” she wailed. ‘‘ My own sister 
not havin’ anything in the house to eat, an’ settin’ out for the 
poorhouse, an’ everybody in town knowin it!” 

‘** Don’t feel bad about it, Hannah; it’s all over now,” said 
Sylvia. 

‘*Don’t feel bad about it! I guess you'd feel bad about 
it if you was in my place,” returned Hannah. ‘‘I s’pose 
you think now you've got Richard Alger that there’s no- 
thin’ else makes any odds. I guess I’ve got some feelin’s. 
Get your hood and shawl—now do; diuner was all ready 
when I come away.” 

‘*1 guess I’d better not, Hannah,” said Sylvia. It seemed 
to her that she never would want anything to eat again. 
She wanted to be alone in her old house and hug her hap- 
piness to her heart, whose starvation had caused her more 
agony than any other. Now that was appeased, she cared 
for nothing else. 

“You come right along,” said Hannah. ‘‘I’ve got a nice 
roast sparerib an’ turnip an’ squash, an’ you’re goin’ to come 
an’ have some of it.” 

When Hannah and Sylvia got out on the main road they 
heard Sarah Barnard’s voice calling them. She was hurry- 
ing down the hill. Cephas had just come home with the 
news. Jonathan Leavitt had spread it over the village from 
the nucleus of the store, where he had stopped on his way 
home. 

Sarah Barnard sat down on the snowy stone wall among 
the last year’s blackberry vines, and cried as if her heart 
would break. Finally Hannah, after joining with her a 
while, turned to and comforted her. 

‘*Land sake! don’t take on so, Sarah Barnard,” said she. 
‘‘Tt’s all over now. Sylvy’s goin’ to marry Richard Alger, 
an’ there ain’t a man in Pembroke any better off, unless it’s 
Squire Payne. She’s goin’ to have him right off, an’ he’s 
goin’ to buy the house an’ fix it up, an’ she’s goin’ to have all 
his mother’s nice things, an’ she’s comin’ home with me now, 
an’ have some nice roast sparerib an’ turnip. There ’ain’t 
nothin’ to take on about.” 

Hannah fairly pulled Sarah off the stone wall. ‘“ Sylvy an’ 
me have got to go,” said she. ‘‘ You come down this after- 
noon, an’ we'll all go over to her house an’ talk it over. I 
s’pose Richard will come to-night. I hope he’ll shave first, 
an’ put on his coat. I never see such a lookin’ sight as he 
was when I met him jest now.” 

‘*T didn’t see as he looked very bad,” said Sylvia, with dig- 
nity. 

‘*Tt seems as if it would kill me jest to think of it,” sobbed 
Sarah Barnard, turning tremulously away. 

‘‘Don’t you feel bad about it any longer, Sarah,” Sylvia 
said, half absently. Her hair blew out wildly from under 
her hood over her flushed cheeks; she smiled as if at some- 
thing visible, past her sister, and past everything around 
-her. 

“‘T tell you there ain't nothin’ to be killed about!” Han- 
nah called after Sarah. She caught hold of Sylvia’s arm. 
‘*Sarah always was kind of hystericky,” said she. ‘‘ That 
sparerib will be all dried up, an’ I wouldn’t give a cent for 
it, if you don’t come along.” 


” 





Richard Alger and Sylvia Crane were married very soon. 
There was no wedding, and people were disappointed about 
that. Hannah Berry tried to persuade Sylvia to have one. 
‘**T’m willing to make the cake,” said she. ‘‘ I’ve jest been 
through one weddin’, but I'll do it. If I’d been goin’ with 
a fellar as long as you have him, I wouldn’t get cheated out 
of a weddin’ anyhow. I’d have a weddin’, an’ I'd have cake. 
an’ I'd ask folks, especially after what’s happened. Id let 
‘em see I wa’n’t quite so far gone, if I had set out for the 
poorhouse once. I'd have a weddin’. Richard’s got mon- 
ey enough. I had real good luck with Rose’s cake, an’ I 
ain’t afraid to try yours. I guess I should make it a little 
mite stiffer than I did hers.” 

But Sylvia was obdurate. She did not say much, but 
she went her own way. She had gained a certain quiet 
decision and dignity which bewildered everybody. Her 
sisters had dimly realized that there was something about 
her out of plumb, as it were. Her nature had been warped 
to one side by one concentrated and unsatisfied desire. 

‘* Seems to me sometimes as if Sylvy was kind of queer,” 
Hannah Berry often said. 

‘‘T dun’no’ but she’s kinder turned on Richard Alger,” 
Sarah would respond. 

Now she seemed suddenly to have regained her equilibri- 
um, and no longer slanted doubtfully across her sisters’ men- 
tal horizons. 

She and Richard went to the minister’s house early one 
Sabbath morning, and were married. Then they went to 
meeting, Sylvia on Richard’s arm. They sat side by side in 
the Alger pew. It was on the opposite side of the meeting- 
house from Sylvia’s old pew. It seemed to her as if she 
would see her old self sitting there alone, as of old, if she 
had glanced across. She fixed her eyes straight ahead, and 
never glanced at Richard by her side. She held her white- 
bonneted head up like some gentle flower which had sprung 
back to itself after a hard wind. She had a new white 
bridal bonnet, as Richard had wished; it was trimmed with 
white plumes and ribbons, and she wore a long white work- 
ed veil over her face. The wrought net-work, as delicate as 
frost, softened all the hard lines and fixed tints, and gave to 
her face an illusion of girlhood. She wore the two curls 
over her cheeks. Richard had asked her why she didn’t 
curl her hair, as she used to do. 

All the people saw Sylvia’s white bonnet; it seemed to 
turn their eyes like a brilliant white spot which reflected all 
the light in the meeting-house. But there were a few wo- 
men who eyed more sharply Sylvia’s wedding-gown and 
mantilla, for she wore the very ones which poor Charlotte 
Barnard had made ready for her own bridal. Sylvia was 
just about her niece’s height; the gown had needed a little 
taking in to fit her thinner form, and that was all. 

Charlotte’s mother had brought them over to Sylvia’s one 
night, all nicely folded in white linen towels. 

**Charlotte wants you to have ’em; she says she won’t 
ever need ’em, poor child,” she said, in response to Sylvia's 
remonstrances. Mrs. Barnard’s eyes were red, as if she had 
been crying. It had apparently been harder for her to give 
up the poor slighted wedding-clothes than for her daughter. 
Charlotte had not shed a tear when she took them out of the 
chest and shook off the sprigs of lavender which she had 
laid over them; but it seemed to her that she could smell 
that faint elusive breath of lavender across the meeting- 
house when Sylvia came in, and the rustle of her bridal 
gown was as loud in her ears as if she herself wore it. 

“‘Somebody might just as well have them, and have some 
good of them,” she had told her mother, and she spoke as if 
they were the garments of some one who was dead. 

‘Seems to me, as much as they cost, you’d ought to wear 
em yourself,” said her mother. 

‘*T never shall,” Charlotte said, firmly. ‘‘ And they might 
just as well do somebody good.” Charlotte’s New England 
thrift and practical sense stretched her sentiment on the 
rack, and she never made a sound. 

Barney, watching out from his window that Sunday, 
caught a flash of green and purple from Sylvia’s silken 
skirt as she turned the corner of the old road with Richard. 
‘**She’s got on Charlotte’s wedding-dress! She’s—given it 
to her,” he said, with a gasp. He had never forgotten it 
since the day Charlotte had shown it to him. He had pic- 
tured her in it hundreds of times, to his own delight and 
torment. He had a fierce impulse to rush out and strip his 
Charlotte’s wedding-clothes from this other bride’s back. 

**She’s gone and given it away, and she hasn’t got a good 
silk dress herself, and she’s wearing her old cloak to meet- 
ing,” he half sobbed to himself. He wondered, piteously, 
thinking of his savings and of his property since his father’s 
death, if he might not at least buy Charlotte a new silk 
dress and a mantilla. ‘‘I don’t believe she’d be mad,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I’m afraid her father wouldn't let her wear it.” 

The more he thought of it, the more it seemed as if he 
could not bear it, unless he could buy Charlotte the silk 
dress, ‘‘ Her clothes ain’t as good as mine,” he said: and he 
thought of his best blue broadcloth suit, and his flowered 
vest and silk hat. It seemed to him that with all the terri- 
ble injury he was doing Charlotte he also injured her by 
having better clothes than she, and that that was something 
which might be set right. 

As Barney sat by his window that Sunday afternoon. he 
saw a man coming down the hill. He watched him idly, 
then his heart leaped, and he leaned forward. The man ad- 
vanced with a careless, stately swing; his head was thrown 
back; his mulberry-colored coat had a sheen like a leaf in the 
sun. The man was Thomas Payne. Barney turned white 
as he watched him. He had not known he was in town, and 
his jealous heart at once whispered that he had come to see 
Charlotte. Thomas Payne came opposite the house, then 
passed out of sight. Barney sat with eves full of miserable 
questioning staring upon the road. Had he been to see 
Charlotte? he speculated. He had come from that direction; 
but Barney remembered, with a sigh of hope, that Squire 
Payne had a sister, an old maiden lady, who lived a half- 
mile beyond Charlotte. Perhaps Thomas Payne had been 
to see his aunt. 

All the rest of the day Barney was in an agony of doubt 
and unrest over the unsettled question. He had been living 
lately in a sort of wretched peace of remorse and misery; 
now it was rudely shaken. He walked the floor at night; he 
could not sleep. He seemed to be in a very torture-chamber 
of his own making, and the tortures were worse than any 
enemies could have devised. Suppose Thomas Payne was 
sitting up with Charlotte this Sunday night? Once he 
thought, wildly, of going up the hill to see if there was a 
light in her parlor, but it seemed to him as if the doubt 
was more endurable than the certainty might be. Suppose 
Thomas Payne was sitting up with Charlotte? He called to 
mind all her sweet ways; suppose she was looking and speak- 
ing to Thomas Payne in this way or that way? His imagi- 
nation threw out pictures before him upon which he could 
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not close his eyes. He saw Thomas Payne’s face all glow- 
ing with triumph; he saw Charlotte’s with the old look that 
she had worn for him. Charlotte’s caresses had been few 
and maidenly; they all came into his mind like stings. He 
knew just how she would put her tender arm around this 
other man’s neck, how she would lift grave willing lips to 
his. He wished that they had never been for him, for all 
they seemed worth to him now was this bitter knowledge. 
His fancy led him on and on to his own torment. There 
was a bridal mist around Charlotte; he followed the old 
courses of his own dreams after his memories were passed, 
and they caused him worse agony. 

The next morning Barney went to the store. It was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to go; but he shunned everybody. 
He had a horrible fear lest somebody should say, ‘‘ Hullo, 
Barney! know Thomas Payne’s goin’ to marry your old 
girl?” He had planned the very words, and the leer of sly 
exultation that would accompany them. 

But he made his purchase and went out, and nobody spoke 
tohim. He had not seen Thomas Payne in the back part 
of the store, behind the stove. Presently Thomas got up 
and lounged leisurely out through the store, exchanging a 
word with one and another on his way. When he got out, 
Barney was going down the road quite a way ahead of him. 
Thomas Payne kept on in his tracks. There was another 
man coming toward him, and presently he stood aside to let 
him pass. 

**Good-day, Royal,” said Thomas Payne. 

‘**Good-day, Thomas,” returned the other. ‘‘ When d’ye 
get home?” 

‘*Day before yesterday. How are you this winter, 
Royal?” 

‘** Well,I’m pretty fair to middlin’.” The man’s face, sunk- 
en in his feeble chest far below the level of Thomas's eyes, 
looked up at him with a sort of whimsical patience. His 
back was bent like a bow; he had had curvature of the spine 
for years, from a fall when a young man. 

‘Glad to hear that,” returned Thomas. The man passed 
him, walking as if he were vainly trying to straighten him- 
self at every step. He held his knees stiff and threw his 
elbows back, but his back still curved pitifully, although it 
seemed as if he were half cheating himself into the belief that 
he was walking as straight as other men. 

Thomas walked on rapidly, lessening the distance between 
himself and Barney. As he went on, he began to have a 
curious fancy which he could hardly persuade himself was 
a fancy. It seemed to him that Barney Thayer was walk- 
ing like the man whom he had just met—that his back had 
that same terrible curve. 

Thomas Payne stared in strange bewilderment at Barney’s 
back. ‘It can’t be that he has spine-disease, that he has got 
hurt in any way,” he thought to himself. The purpose with 
which he had started out rather paled in his mind. He 
walked more rapidly. It certainly seemed to him that Bar- 
ney’s back was bent. He got within hailing distance and 
called out. 

‘* Hallo!” cried Thomas Payne. 

Barney turned around, and it seemed as if he turned with 
the feeble crooked motion of the other man. He saw Thomas 
Payne, and his face was ghastly white, but he stood still and 
waited. 

‘How are you?” Thomas said, gruffly, as he came up. 

‘* How are you, Thomas?” returned Barney. He looked at 
Thomas with a dogged expectancy. He thought he was 
going to tell him that he was to marry Charlotte. 

But Thomas was surveying him still in that strange be- 
wilderment. ‘‘ Look here, Barney,” said he, bluntly, ‘* have 
you been sick? I haven’t heard of it.” 

‘*No, I haven't,” replied Barney, wonderingly. 

Thomas's eyes were fixed upon his back. ‘‘ I didn’t know 
but you had got hurt, or something,” said he. 

Barney shook his head. Thomas thought to himself that 
his back was certainly curved. ‘‘I guess I’ll walk alon 
with you a little way,” said he. ‘‘I’ve got something i 
wanted to say. For God’s sake, Barney, you are sick!” 

**No, I ain’t sick.” 

** You are white as death.” 

‘“There’s nothing the matter with me,” Barney half 
gasped. He turned and walked on, and his back still bent 
like a bow to Thomas Payne’s eyes. 

Thomas went on silently until they had passed a house 
just beyond. Then he stopped again. ‘‘ Look here, Bar- 
ney,” said he. 

‘**Well?” said Barney. He stopped, but he did not turn or 
face Thomas. He only presented to him that curved or 
semblance of a curved back. 

‘*T want to speak to you about Charlotte Barnard,” said 
Thomas Payne, abruptly. Barney waited without a word. 
‘*T suppose you'll think it’s none of my business, and in one 
way it isn’t,” said Thomas, ‘‘but I am going to say it for 
her sake; I have made up my mind to. It seems to me it’s 
time, if anybody cares anything about her. What are you 
treating Charlotte Barnard so for, Barnabas Thayer? It’s 
time you gave an account to somebody, and you can give it 
to me.” 

Barney did not answer. 

‘‘Speak, you miserable coward!” shouted Thomas Payne, 
with a sudden threatening motion of his right arm. 

Then Barney turned, and Thomas started back at the 
sight of his face. ‘‘I can’t help it,” he said. 

**Can’t help it, you—” 

“*T can’t, before God, Thomas.” 

““Why not?” 

Barney raised his right hand and pointed past Thomas. 
“ You—met—Royal Bennet, just—now,” he gasped, hoarsely. 

Thomas nodded. 

“ You—saw—his—back ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Well, something like that ails me. 
before God.” 

‘*You don’t mean—” Thomas said, and stopped, looking 
at Barney’s back. 

‘“*T mean that’s why I can’t—help it.” 

‘*Have you hurt your back?” Thomas asked, in a sub- 
dued tone. 

‘ve hurt my soul,” said Barney. 
Sunday night years ago. 
like his back.” 

“‘T should think you'd better get over it, then, if that’s 
all,” Thomas Payne said, roughly. 

‘*T—can’t, any more than he can.” 

“‘Do you mean your back’s hurt? For God’s sake, talk 
sense, Barney,” Thomas cried out, in bewilderment. 

‘* It’s more than my back; it’s me.” 

Thomas stared at Barney; a horror as of something un- 
canny and abnormal stole over him. Was the man’s back 
curved, or had he by some subtle vision a perception of some 
terrible spiritual deformity, only symbolized by a curved 


I—can’t help it— 


‘Tt happened that 
I—can’t get over it. Iam bent 
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spine? Ina minute he gave an impatient stamp, and tried 
to shake himself free from the vague pity and horror which 
the other had aroused. 

‘*Do you know that you are ruining the life of the best 
woman that ever lived?” he demanded, fiercely. 

Barney looked at him, and suddenly there was a flash as 
of something noble in his face. 

‘* Look here, Thomas,” he said, brokenly, in hoarse gasps, 
‘*Last night I—went mad, almost, because—I thought— 
maybe you’d been to see—her. I—saw you coming down 
the hill. I thought—I'd die thinking of—you—with her, 
I can’t tell you—what I’ve been through, what I’ve suffered, 
and—what I suffer right along. I know ain’t to be pitied. 
I know—there ain't any pity—anywhere for anything—like 
this. I don’t pity—myself. But it’s awful. If you could 
get a sight of it you’d know.” 

Again to Thomas Payne, looking at the other, it was as if 
he saw a pale agonized face staring up at him from the midst 
of a curved mass of deformity. He shuddered. 

‘*T don’t know what to make of you, Barney Thayer,” he 
said, looking away. 

‘*There’s one thing—I want to say,” Barney went on. 
‘*T think there’s enough of a man left in me—I—think I’ve 
ae strength enough to say it. She—ought to be happy. 

don’t want her—wasting her whole life—God knows—[ 
don’t—no matter what it does—to me. I—wish— See here, 
Thomas. I know you—like her. Maybe she’ll—turn to 
you. It seems asif she must. I hope you will— Oh, for 
God’s sake, be—good to her, Thomas!” 

Thomas Payne’s face was as white as Barney’s. He turned 
to go. ‘‘There’s no use talking this way. You know Char- 
lotte Barnard as well as I do,” he said. ‘‘ You know she’s 
one of the women that never love any man but one. I don’t 
want another man’s wife, if she’d have me.” Suddenly he 
faced Barney again. ‘‘For God’s sake, Barney,” he cried 
out, ‘‘ be a man and go back to her, and marry her!” 

Barney shook his head; with a kind of a sob he turned 
around and went his way without another word. Thomas 
Payne said no more; he stared after Barney’s retreating 
figure, and again the look of bewilderment and horror was 
in his face. 

That afternoon he asked his father, with a casual air, if he 
had heard anything about Barney Thayer getting his back 
injured in any way. 

“Why, no, I can’t say as I have,” returned the Squire. 

‘“*T saw him this morning, and I thought his back looked 
as if it was growing like Royal Bennet’s. I dare say I im- 
agined it,” said Thomas. Then he went out of the room 
whistling. 

But during his few weeks’ stay in Pembroke he put the 
same question to one and another, with varying results. 
Some said at once, with a sudden look of vague horror, that 
it was so; that Barney Thayer was indeed growing deform- 
ed; that they had noticed it. Others scouted the idea. “Saw 
= this morning, and he’s as straight as he ever was,” they 
said. 

Whether Barney Thayer’s back was indeed bowed into 
that terrible spinal curve or not, Thomas Payne could not 
tell by any agreement of witnesses. If some gifted with 
acute spiritual insight really perceived that dreadful warp- 
ing of a diseased will, and clothed it with a material image 
for their own grosser senses, or if Barney, through dwelling 
upon his own real but hidden infirmity, had actually come 
unconsciously to give it a physical expression, and walked 
at times through the village with his back bent like his 
spirit, although not diseased, Thomas Payne could only 
speculate. He finally began to adopt the latter belief, as he 
himself sometimes on meeting Barney thought that he walk- 
ed ‘as erect as he ever had. 

Thomas Payne staid several weeks in Pembroke, and he 
did not go to see Charlotte. Once he met her in the street, 
and stopped and shook hands with gay heartiness. 

‘*He’s got over caring about me,” Charlotte thought to 
herself, with a strange pang, which shocked and shamed her. 
‘** Most likely he’s got somebody out West where he is.” She 
said to herself firmly that she ought to be glad if he had, 
and that she was; and yet she was not, although she never 
owned it to herself, and was stanchly loyal to her old love. 

Charlotte herself often fancied uneasily that Barney’s back 
was growing like Royal Bennet’s. She watched him fur- 
tively when she could. Then she would say to herself an- 
other time that she must have imagined it. 

Thomas Payne went away the 1st of May. That evening 
Charlotte sat on the door-step in the soft spring twilight. 
Her mother had just come home from her sister Hannah 

ITy’s. 

‘Thomas Payne went this afternoon,” her mother suid, 
standing before her. 

‘Did he?” said Charlotte. 

‘*You might have had him if you hadn’t stuck to a poor 
stick that ain’t fit to tie your shoes up,” Sarah cried out, 
with sudden bitterness. Her voice sounded like Hannah 
Rerry’s. Charlotte knew that was just what her aunt 
Hannah had said about it. 

‘*T don’t ask him to tie my shoes up,” returned Charlotte. 

“You can stan’ up for him all you want to,” said her 
mother. ‘‘ You know he’s a poor tool, an’ he’s treatin’ you 
mean. You know he can’t begin to come up to a young 
man like Thomas Payne.” 

‘*Thomas Payne don’t want me, and I don’t want him— 
don’t talk any more about it, mother.” 

“T think somebody ought to talk about it,” said ber mo- 
ther; and she pushed roughly past Charlotte into the house. 

Charlotte sat on tle door-step a long while. ‘‘ If Thomas 
Payne has got anybody out West, I guess she’ll be glad to 
see him,” she thought. The fancy pained her, and yet she 
seemed to see Thomas Payne and Barney side by side, the 
one like a young prince, handsome and stately, full of gen- 
erous bravery, the other vaguely crouching beneath some 
awful deformity, pitiful, yet despicable in the eyes of men, 
and her whole soul cleaved to her old lover. ‘‘ What we’ve 
got is ours,” she said to herself. 

As she sat there a band of children went past with a shrill 
sweet clamor of voices. They were out hanging May bas- 
kets and bunches of anemones. That was the favorite sport 
of the village children during the month of May. The woods 
were full of soft, innocent, seeking faces, bending over the 
delicate bells nodding in the midst of whorls of dark leaves. 
Every evening, after sundown, there were mysterious bursts 
of laughter, and tiny scamperings around doors, and great 
balls of bloom swinging from the latches when they were 
opened, but no person in sight, only soft gurgles of mirth 
and delight sounded around a corner of darkness. 

After Charlotte went to bed that night she thought she 
heard somebody at the south door. ‘‘It is the children with 
some May-flowers,” she thought. But presently she reflected 
that it was very late for the children to be out. 

After a little while she got up and stole down stairs to the 
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Josu Jones, “ Iere’s me orkestry ticket, boss; ef you'll jest hustle me a cheer side o’ yer, T'll 
git pints ’nuff on fiddlin’ ter make Squashville think Oley Bull's struck tawn.’ 











door, feeling her way through the dark 
house. She opened the south door cautious- 
ly and put her hand out. There were no 
flowers swinging from the latch, as she half 
expected. Her bare feet touched something 
on the door-step. She stooped, and there 
was a great package. Charlotte took it up, 

and went noiseles:ly back to her room with 
it. She lighted a candle, and unfastened 
the paper wrappings. She gave a little cry. 

There were yards of beautiful silk, shimmer- 
ing with lilac and silver, and rose-color, and 
there was also a fine lace mantle. Charlotte 
looked at them. She was quite pale, and 
trembling. She folded the silk and lace 
again carefully and put them in a chest out 
of sight. Then she went back to bed, and 
lay there crying wildly. 

‘Poor Barney, poor Barney,” she sobbed 
to herself. 

The icat . “ening, atter Cor boc * Sarah 
had gone to bed, Charlotte crept out of the 
house with the package under her shawl. 
It was still early. She ran nearly all the 
way to Barney Thayer's house. ‘She was 
afraid of meeting somebody, but she did not. 
She knocked softly on Barney's door, and 
heard him coming to open it at once. When 
he saw her standing there he gave a great 
start, but did not say anything. Charlotte 
thonght he did not recognize her in the dusk. 

‘It’s me, Barney,” she said. 

‘*I know you,” said Barney. 

She held out the package to him. 
brought this back,” said she. 

; Barney made no motion to take it from 
ner. 

‘‘T can’t take it,” she said, firmly. 

Suddenly Barney threw up his hands over 
his face. ‘‘Can’t you take just that much 
from me, Charlotte? Can’t you let me do as 
much as that for you?” he groaned out. 

‘No, I can’t,” said Charlotte. ** You must 
take it back, Barney.” 

‘*Oh, Charlotte, can’t you—take much 
from me?” ; 

‘‘T can take nothing from you, as things 


““T’ve 


are,” Charlotte replied. 
“T wanted you to have a dress. I saw 
you had given the other away. I didn’t 


think—there was any harm in buying it for 
you, Charlotte.” 

‘It isn’t your place to buy dresses for 
me, as things are,” said Charlotte. She ex- 
tended the package, and he took it, as if by 
force. She heard him sob. 

“You must never try to do anything like 
this again,” she said. ‘*T want you to un- 
derstand it, Barney.” 

Then she went away, and left him stand- 
ing there holding his discarded gift. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SHAKESPEARE was not accounted great 
ee : oe Queen Bess ruled England’s 


So aon should I to- -day repine 
Because the laurel is not mine? 


Perhaps in twenty -ninety-three 

Folks will begin to talk of me, 

And somewhere statues may be built 
Of me, in bronze, perhaps in gilt, 


And sages full of quips and quirks 

Will wonder if I wrote my works. 

So why should I repine to-day 

Because my brow wears not the bay? 
JOHN KENDRICK Bangs. 





FRESHETS THAT DELUGE 
The lowlands breed miasma, the parent of chills and 
fever, bilious, remittent, and other forms of malarial 
disease. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is a sure de- 
fence against them all. 
safeguard against rheumatic and kidney complaints 
caused by a wetting. Dyspepsia, liver complaint, 
constipation, and nervonsness are likewise eradicated 
by it. Take it regularly.—[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adp.] 





G06 COGKING ‘Gia 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
Ways insure ‘aang! custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Di- 
rections on the label. Take no substitute for the 
Eagle Brand.—[{Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
ay TIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS.  25c. 
—[Adv.] 





Dr. Strerrt’s AnGostuna Bitters is known all 
over the world as the great regulator.—[4dv.] 





High- — disorders quickly corrected 
by Bromo-Sritzex—trial bottle, 10c.—-[ Adv.] 
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Anzmia 


is depleted blood. The blood 
lacks richness and the cheeks 
lack color. The whole sys- 
tem lacks the nourishment 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
This nourishing, palatable 
food restores a healthy color, 
enriches the blood and tones 
up the whole system. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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Beautiful Teeth, the Crown of Beauty! 


When other charms have faded, 
set of teeth redeems the countenance ; 
should be brushed every day with Sozodont, in 
order to keep them white, or to render them so 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the choicest and purest ingre- 
dients for cleansing and preserving the teeth, 
hardening the gums, and imparting a delicate, 
cool, aromatic fragrance to the mouth. 
Sozodont has received the most flattering testi- 
monials from many distinguished Dentists, 
Physicians, Clergymen, and others, who 
have carefully tested its merits, and from long 
and regular use are enabled to recommend it 
with confidence. 


One Bottle of SOZODONT will last Six Months. 


It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive 
dentifrice. 
SS size and fluid capacity of the bottle, and particu- 

aay to remember that, unlike tooth powders and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


3 by all Druggists and Fancy-Goods Dealers. 


a sound, white 
but they 


Purchasers are requested to note the 








= To Learn Book-keeping 


when you can learn it AT HOME 


within 100 hours’ study, 


GOODWIN’S 
CO : I (6) Improved Book-keeping 
atti : and Business oe 
Up to March 28, 18%, 40,76 
copies have been sold and 4,048 
testimonials received. 
(2 Tear this out and 4eep it/ 
Sixteenth Edition zow ready, 
00!” 


Price, 





Tis worth $500. 


MNEY, Vermillion Bay, Ontario, Canada. 


0 
("I learned from it LIN THREE WEEKS 
F. DEAN. Lima, Ohio, Pebras ary 5, 1892 
weit -made me the teats ef accountant !” 
M. O. SHIREY, Indiz te apolis, Ind., Februa my 93, 1891. 
wait bet ot my Sala 73 pom $780 to 81650 a year! 
L. R. PARKER, Brenham, Texas, uly is, 1893. 
Do YOU wish SIMILAR SUCCESS? 
("Send for a descriptive pamphlet,—then for the book! 
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Winter Resorts. 





Hotel Traymore, 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





QPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
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Address exactly as follows: J. H. GOOD 
Room 650, 1215 Broadway, New York. 
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Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzoni’s cembines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


- «Far. Sale -Everywhere. 








on demand. 


in all languages. 











The system of selling 
everything at a small profit and of a thoroughly reliable quality 7s 
strictly maintained at the BON MARCHE. 


Our Catalogue of Movelties for the Saini Season is now out and is sent free 


The BON MARCHE also sends free on demand, assorted pattérns of their mate- 
rials and A/bums of their Models of Made-up Goods. 

The Establishment of the BON MARCHE holds in stock the richest, most ele- 
gant, and most complete assortment in all branches of its business , it is acknowledged 
that great advantages are offered both in the quality and prices of all goods. 

The BON MARCHE forwards its goods to any part of the Globe and corresponds 


The BON MARCHE has no Branch Business or Agent for the sale of its 
goods, and begs to caution its customers against all tradespeople making use of its name. 

The BON MARCHE premises are the largest and the best organized in the World, 
and form one of the most remarkable ‘Sights i in PARIS. | 














‘Travellers’ 





Ve Bills of Exchange bought 
Lette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
of Commercial and 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, No. 59 Want. Street. 
The oldest and best Specific 
against all disorders of the 
Ask your Grocer, Liquor Dealer, 
or Druggist. 


~ Financial. 
oe Sn yy 
Credit. tinemaae. 
OKER’S BITTER 
Stomach, and an appetizer. 
lire “= A THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 

























NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Our Periodicals are : 





Harper’s Magazine, $4 per year, in advance. 


Harper's Weekly,. .¢* * * = 
Harper’s Bazar, . ae 2. = 
Harper's Young People 2 ‘* ‘* ‘* ° 


We are not responsible for subscriptions un- 
less sent direct to us. 

Remittances should be made payable to our 
order either in form of Draft on New York, 
P. O. Money Order, Express Money Order, 
or, in default of these, by Registered Mail. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Sample Cake by Mail, 10c, FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ‘seinen Cake by Mail, 12¢, 
COSMO BUTTERMILK Soap COp,187 \ WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tar 
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ail Cente eration in the ‘centre 


of New York City. 
The Hudson River for one hundred 
and fifty miles. 
The beautiful Mohawk Valley in which 
are some of the finest land- 
scapes in America. 
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Niagara Falls—the world’s greatest 
cataract. 

The Adirondack Mountains — “the 
Nation’s pleasure-ground and 
Sanitarium.” 

The Empire State Express — fastest 
train in the world. 

The Thousand Islands — the fisher- 
man’s paradise. 

The New York and Chicago Limited— 
the most luxurious train in 
the world. 

Are a few of the many attractions offered 
the public by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


*« America’ s Greatest Railroad.’ 


h ii ) in gp Evaro Co | 
ROCHESTER NY. Send For carte 


New York.92894 LibertySt-Boston.53 
Detroit. Hodges BI'de. — Atlanta,Ga. raenh un 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


will book for several charming historical pilgrim- 
ages organized by Rev. Dr. Lunn, of London, 





WITH THE APPROVAL AND CO-OPERATION OF 


The Lord Bishop of Worcester, The Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough, The Lord Bishop of Durham, 


} 
Mr. Gladstone, Lady Henry Somerset, Mr. 
? James Bryce, Professor Max Muller, 
; Principal Fairbairn, Joseph Par- 
; ker, Hugh Price Hughes, 
, W. T. Stead, and others 
| The finest hotels in England and Europe and 
the largest and swiftest trans-Atlantic liners will add 
to the charm of these trips, made already absolutely 
unique by the co-operation of such famous folks. 
The spring tours to Italy and to the great edu- 
cational conference at Grindelwald are now rapidly 
filling up. .The pilgrimage through England and 
Scotland, on a special saloon train, with the co-ope- 
ration of the most famous English-speaking folks, is 


to leave New York by the steamship Paris on May 


gth. It offers particular attractions that will prob- 
ably never be duplicated. 


closest limits. 
Address at once 
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THE 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Illustrated Monthly. 


Edited by Lord Frederic Hamilton, M.P., 
and Sir Douglas Straight. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
Price 25 Cents. 
CONTAINS 
SERIALS by George Meredith, Frank R. Stockton 
STORIES by Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Comyns Carr, Guy 
Boothby, A. Delpit. 
POEMS by Alfred Austin, Mrs. Creyke. 
ARTICLES by General Viscount ner = K.P., 


Grant Allen, R. L. Gardner, Charles Johnston, 
Arthur H. Bevan, W. H. Mallock. 
} ILLUSTRATIONS by A. L. Bowley, Abbey, Alston, 
saa “RAB,” St. Clair Simmons, Arthur Jule Good- 
man, J: Giilich, Sydney Adamson, A. B. Frost, 
and L. Baumer. 


‘* Without Prejudice,’’ by I. Zangwill. 


GERMANIA WINE CELLARS, 
HAMMONDSPORT and RHEIMS, N.Y., 


EXCELSIORs» IMPERIAL SEC 
CEAMPAGNES 
Are acknowledged to be the best brands of 
Champagne produced in America, and compare 
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Commander Heyerman. 


THE ‘‘KEARSARGE” 


THE SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT ARMORY. 


Ar the corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Fourth Avenue, 
just at the entrance of the tunnel, stands the Seventy-first 

egiment Armory. Not only is it the home of this long-fa- 
mous organization, but within its walls are the Brigade 
Headquarters, the Signal Corps (that has already shown 
how useful it can be. at Buffalo), and the Second Battery. 
The huge stone building stretches along Fourth Avenue for 
211 feet, and along the side streets for 253 feet. On the west 
side it rises to the height of five stories, and each corner is 
surmounted by a loop-holed turret, from which the ap- 
proaching avenues could be swept by musketry in any 
direction. The sally-port for the regiment is on.the north 
or Thirty-fourth Street side; the entrance for the Signal 
Corps is the same; but the Second Battery enters on Thirty- 
third, and occusies the ground or lower floor, which is cut 
off almost entirely from the floors above, the only means of 
communication being by a circuitous route through the en- 





THE NEW 


Lieutenant-Commander Marix. 
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Judge-Advocate J. D. J. Kelley. 


COURT 


gine-room. Entering from Thirty-third Street, you come 
upon a floor of solid concrete 196 feet long by 145 feet wide; 
this is slightly below the level of the street, and is the drill- 
space for the battery. Great iron arches spring across from 
east to west, and support the floor of the armory above. 
On the avenue side are the quarters for the officers and men, 
the lavatories, and magazines. 
drilling with horse and caisson on the floor, and ‘‘ battery 
front” could be performed at a gallop. The wooden floor 
of the armory proper is 196 by 182 feet—no mean dimen- 
sions. It is surrounded by a gallery for spectators; above 
this are the company rooms, which are large and airy. The 
Signal Corps occupies the mezzanine floor at the west end 
of the building, where are also the officers’ quarters and the 
headquarters of the brigade. On the fourth floor are the 
kitchens, store-rooms, and more apartments for commission- 
ed officers, and under the steep roof is a huge loft for the 
commissariat. 

The stairways are wide, and the corridors roomy and am- 


There is plenty of room for - 


Commodore Carpenter. 


MARTIAL.—From a PooroGraru.—[Ser Pace 327.] 


ple. One room is devoted to the purposes of a gymnasium— 
a‘most useful thing to have in connection with an armory. 
Down below on the ground-floor is the rifle-range, reached 
from the armory by a flight of spiral stairs. There are six 
different ranges, 185 feet long, well ventilated, and con 
structed so as to avoid the filling up with powder smoke. 
The building is just completed, and the regiment and bat- 
tery took possession on the 81st of March. Everything 
suggests strength and practicability; there is no attempt 
at florid decoration, and the architect, Mr. John R. Thomas, 
has. produced a building of which the city may well be 
proud. 

The cost of such a building makes an interesting statement. 
The ground-plot cost $400,000; the building contract was for 
$350,000 (to which $3325 was afterward added), and the 
furnishing will cost $65,000 more. There will be no better- 
housed military organizations in the world than those that 
took possession last Saturday. The locality is perhaps the 
best in the city for quick mobilization of forces. J.B 
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Mr. Caspar W. Whitney is at present in England in the in- 
terest of HARPER’S WEEKLY, making a careful study of Am- 
ateur Sport in Great Britain. Mr. Whitney will soon begin 
to contribute his articles from abroad, and in the mean time 
this department is supplied by prominent authorities on special 
subjects connected with amateur sport. 


THE OPENING OF THE LAWN-TENNIS 
SEASON. 


UNDER the most favorable conditions. the lawn- tennis 
serason—the fourteenth in the American history of the sport 
—opened last week at St. Augustine, Florida. The advent 
of a new national champion always provokes unusual en- 
thusiasm and rivalry in any sport, and though such changes 
have been few and far between in lawn-tennis, the sport has 
proved no exception to this general rule. In fact, there is 
little doubt but that the apparent superiority of our national 
tennis champions over their rivals in other years has fre- 
quently discouraged competition. Sears, the first champion, 
held the title for seven years, and then retired undefeated; 
Slocum, his successor, was the only one on the list who fell, 
and he won the highest honors for two years before he suc- 
cumbed to Campbell. The latter proved invincible for the 
necessary three years, and last August had the good sense 
to follow the example of Sears, and retired on his laurels. 

Wrenn, whose name now heads the list of American lawn- 
tennis players, is a comparative new-comer in the field of 
experts, and being a young man and very erratic in his play, 
is not considered by any means invincible, as were his pred- 
ecessors. Campbell’s retirement, however, and the succes- 
sion to the championship of a man who has been so often 
beaten by them, naturally encourages many of the experts 
who have struggled so many years for the much-coveted 
title, and to whom it has always seemed ‘‘so near and yet 
so far.” Several, at least, who would not have done so had 
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Campbell retained his title, wi". play again this season. To 
the new men—the rising geueration of experts, from whose 
ranks the list of veterans must ve filled within a few years— 
this change is also an encouraging one, for the success of 
one of their number naturally encourages the hopes which 
only smouldered so long as the championship was held by 
one of-the veterans at the sport. 

Much credence, however, has been given to a rumor this 
spting that Campbell would play again for the champion- 
ship in August. This is doubtless founded upon the fact 
that he did take part in the Tropical Championship Tourna- 
ment down South last week. His appearance there, how- 
ever, and an attempt to regain the title he forfeited last sum- 
mer, are two very different matters. Campbell had won the 
handsome trophy emblematic of the Tropical champion- 
ship twice before this year, and a third victory would make 
it his personal property. At this season of the year, before 
any of the experts have had an opportunity to practise 
much if any, all are on about even terms. Campbell, there- 
fore, had as good a chance for success as any of the others; 
but at Newport, in August, it would be a very different 
matter. 

The National Singles Championship Tournament is the 
Derby of the lawn-tennis expert. Like all good Moslems, he 
turns his footsteps Eastward, after a short preliminary prac- 
tice, and begins his annual pilgrimage to his Mecca—the 
Newport Casino. To be sure, his route is a circuitous one— 
this season it runs vid the Essex Country Club, the Long- 
wood Cricket Club, Bar Harbor, and Narragansett Pier— 
but during this pilgrimage of practice, which lasts over a 
month, he gets into his best possible form for the final 
struggle. Campbell has gone into business, and there is 
little chance of his having the time to devote to this long 
preparation for the championship tournament. Without 
this practice he would hardly be trained well enough to 
compete against those who had had it, and would stand 
but a small chance in such an unequal competition. 

No man has ever yet lost and then regained the American 


tennis championship; and despite popular theories to the - 


contrary, I am strongly of the opinion that not one of our 
three ex-champions could do so. A man is at his best only 
once, and after reaching the pinnacle of fame he loses much 
of the ambition which formerly spurred him on. He must 


struggle against a host of inferior players for the privilege 


of trying for the honors he once held. He has everythi 


to lose by defeat, and practically nothing to gain by victory, 


Should Campbell decide to try again for the championship 
I do not believe he will succeed in regaining the title he 
declined to defend last year. Nor do I think either Sears 
or Slocum could again win the much-coveted title. 
lieve that each was the best exponent of the game durin 

his reign as ‘‘king-pin,” but that the younger and more 
ambitious players would now crowd out all three in their 
race for new honors. ) 

But be that as it may, the outlook for the season of 1894 js 
an encouraging one. There will be few retirements of impor. 
tance among the ‘- cracks,” and the large number of promis. 
ing young players will probably more than fill any gaps in 
the ranks. Of course it is much too early to risk any pre. 
dictions of probable winners. The odds always favor the 
retention of the championship by the holder, and there is 
perhaps no reason to suppose that Wrenn will not succeed 
in defending the title he so cleverly won last year, yet there 
are many who believe that a new champion will be recorded 
at the end of the season about to begin. This prediction ig 
largely based on the fact that Wrenn has not had much ex- 
perience among first-class experts, as did the previous hold- 
ers when they won the championship. While he is a player 


of undoubted ability, his high standard cf play both last, 


year and in 1892 was only maintained by continual practice 
and tournament play against other experts. 

Owing to the preccdent established, it is doubtful if Wrenn 
will ever play in many of the season’s events, and unless he 
gets much practice against other able opponents in private 
he is hardly likely to show his best 1orm at Newport in 
August. Besides, many of the most compet. nt and impar- 
tial critics who saw the last rounds of the tournament at 
Newport last year agree that it was only by a phenomenal 
burst of brilliancy that Wrenn won the championship, and 
that it is unlikely that he will ever again play such tennis, 
and if at all, probably not at the moment when he needs 
it most in order to retain his title. The score of his match 
against Marion R. Wright, who was never considered even 
a first-class player—6-2, 11-9, 4-6, 3-6, 6-2—seems to bear 
out this position somewhat, though even the most steady 
men have their occasional ‘‘ off days,” and Wrenn is far 
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_ brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 


from 1 steady man at any time; he is essentially erratic in 
his style of play. 

Of the men most likely to ‘‘be in at the death,” or, at 
Jeast, to face Wrenn in the challenge match, Hovey, I think, 
at the present writing, stands the strongest chances of suc- 
cess. Hobart, who will probably play again this season, 
has not the constitution to successfully withstand the severe 
strain of the long campaign and the week of high-strung 
nervous suspense. Both last year and in 1892 he appeared 
to have excellent chances for the championship, and each 
time broke down at the critical point. Larned and Malcolm 
Chace may either of them develop the little additional skill 
to place them on top, for each showed occasional bursts of 
cleverness last season that were undoubtedly championship 
form. Richard Stevens has probably reached the limita- 
tions of the style of game he is devoted to, while the Hall 
brothers, J. 8. Clark, W. P. Knapp, Q. A. Shaw, and H. 
A. Taylor have probably all passed the palmy days of their 
tennis careers, and should be classed among the “ has beens.” 

The schedule of official fixtures for the approaching sea- 
son has been made up by the National Lawn-tennis Associa- 
tion. One of its most noticeable features is the number of 
invitation events upon the programme. This list seems to 
swell each year, and its size already begins to threaten the 
health of the sport in this country. The custom of held- 
ing these invitation tournaments is a purely American one, 
and- has a bad tendency toward freezing out the younger 
element. Only a few of the most expert players in the 
country are invited to play in most of these affairs, and the 
clever second-class men and many of those of the first class 
are entirely ignored. This furnishes lots of sport for the 
experts and the spectators, but will it not eventually kill 
the sport? It has been planned to hold invitation tourna- 
ments at West Newton, Massachusetts, June 25th; Tuxedo 
Park, New York, July 2d; Essex, Massachusetts, July 16th; 
Sorrento, Maine, August 6th; and there will probably also 
be a similar event for a handsome new challenge trophy at 
the Morris Park Jockey Club on June 18th. 

A commendable innovation bas been made in this year’s 
schedule. Narragansett Pier will once more become an 
important tennis centre,as it was not very many seasons 
ago. The Eastern championship at men’s doubles will be 
held there during the week before the big event at Newport, 
August 13th, and the play-off between the winners of the 
Western championship and the champions of the East will 
take place immediately after the tournament. The chal- 
lenge match for the National championship at doubles be- 
tween the challengers and Hobart and Hovey, the present 
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holders, will be played at Newport during the big cham- 
pionship meeting, which will begin on August 21st. This 
seems to be an admirable solution of the old difficulty over 
this branch of the U. 8. N. L. T. A. events. 

Other important championship dates arranged include 
the women’s singles, women’s doubles, and mixed doubles; 
National championships, at Philadelphia, beginning on June 
12th; Western championship at men’s doubles, at Chicago, 
on July 10th; Intercollegiate championships, at New Haven, 
on October 2d; Interscholastic championships (preliminary 
rounds—the finals will take place at Newport during the 
championship week), at Cambridge, New Haven, Princeton, 
and New York, on May Sth; Southern championship, at 
Washington, on May 2ist; New England championship, at 
New Haven, on May 29th; Middle States championship, at 
Orange, on June 27th; New York State championship, at 
Saratoga, on July 16th; and the Long Island championship, 
at Southampton, on July 30th. 

Open tournaments of importance will also be held on the 
following dates: July 9th—Seabright Cricket Club, of Sea- 
bright, New Jersey; July 14th—Knickerbocker Tennis Club, 
of New York; July 283d—Longwood Cricket Club, of Bos- 
ton; July 30th—Outing and Tennis Club, of Newcastle, New 
Hampshire; July 30th—Kebo Valley Tennis Club, of Bar 
Harbor, Maine; August 6th—Bar Harbor Tennis Club, of 
Bar Harbor, Maine; September 4th—Nyack Country Club, 
of Nyack New York; September 11th—Rockaway Hunting 
Club, of Cedarhurst, Long Island. 

J. PARMLY PARET. 


THE SEVENTH PAYS FOR ITS ARMORY. 
On Thursday evening the famous Seventh Regiment—the 
original National Guard of the country—celebrated the eman- 
cipation of its armory from debt, and in doing so clinched its 
claim to be considered the foremost regiment on this conti- 
nent. The regiment has been in the armory for thirteen 
years, but so great was the cost of the building that ouly 
in January last were the final bonds called in and paid. 
The movement to procure a new armory for the regiment 
began in 1867, and in March, 1868, the first committee on 
site was appointed. Reservoir Park (now Bryant Park) 
was the first site chosen; but the city, though it would do 
much for the Seventh, would not yield that play-ground. 
In 1874 the city gave to the regiment a long lease of the 
ground now occupied by the armory, on Park and Lexing- 
ton avenues, between Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh strects, 





and in 1876 the regiment decided to build its own armory 
Generous subscriptions were made by veterans, by mem} 
and by the public. In 1879 the officers were aut! 
issue bonds; in November of the same year 2 fa 
in the armory building—the social event 
turned out—and enough money was raised 
building, which had cost $605,000. 
The public festivities of the Seventh Regiment 


numerous than those of many other regiments, and ¢ 
quently are more noteworthy; but Thursday's cel i 
outdid anything ever before attempted by any regiment 


Five thousand tickets were issued for a review of the regi 
ment by Brigadier-General Louis Fitzgerald, commanding 
the First Brigade, and twice that number were prepared f 
a reception to follow the military ceremonies. Committees 
to take charge of the details of the affair were appointed 
several weeks ago, and as much care was taken to have 
everything move smoothly as if the regiment was making 
its début, instead of being an experienced and elderly host. 

More persons than ever before were in the armory had 
passed the doors on Thursday evening when the ceremo- 
nies began. General Fitzgerald was received by the guard 
mounted for the purpose, with Captain Dewson as officer of 
the day, and Lieutenants Nesbitt and Clark as officers of the 
guard. The regiment was formed in two battalions, com- 
manded by Majors Kipp and Abrams. 

When Colonel Appleton presented the regiment to General 
Fitzgerald the scene was one seldom seen in this country. 
The huge building was crowded with gayly dressed men 
and women; in the centre of the great floor stood a gray-and- 
white-clad man; behind him ten full companies of men, 
the best blood of New York city, trained for war as perfect- 
ly as men can be trained who do not make war their busi- 
ness; in front of him the glittering figures of the command- 
ing general and his staff; and the ruffle of the drums in 
honor of the reviewing officer must have been merely formal 
if it did not stir the blood and quicken the pulse of every 
man and woman within the armory. 

The review was followed by regimental parade, after which 
crosses of honor (other regiments carelessly call them “ long- 
service medals”) were presented to members of the regiment 
who had gained them during the preceding year, and a short 
but magnificently executed drill brought the military exer- 
cises toanend. Afer they were over, the reception began. 

For it every room in the building had been decorated; 
flowers, flags, bunting, hangings, were in artistic profusion; 
refreshments were served generously; and when ‘‘ taps” 
was sounded, the morning was well advanced. 
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live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the ge liquid laxative 
principles embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
feeaaches png alae ae and carr ea eg ome — 
pation. as given satisfaction to millions, an . . : 
met with the cppeevel of the medical profession, ridden from Dyspepsia and Gout. She was 
use it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels marvellously restored by ; 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from Bu 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and &1.00 bottles, 
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Dolly, when eighty years of age, was bed- 


and recently died at the age of ninety-eight 
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she was in this condition a Spring was discovered 
at Buffalo, now known as Spring No. 2. Without 
suggestion she at once commenced the use of it, 
and in a few months (I saw ber only at long inter- 
vals, not feeling that I could be of service to her) I 
found, to my great astonishment, that it was prov- 
ing highly beneficial. There was marked improve- 
ment of the Digestion and also of the Gouty Symptoms. 
Under continued use of thc Water there was con- 
tinued improvement until she was able to substi- 
tute a diet of meat and vegetables for bread and 
milk, boiled rice, corn meal, mush, etc., and there 
was also entire disappearance of the Gouty Affection. 
At the same time there was a gradual increase of 
flesh and nervous vigor until she could walk, with- 
out unusual fatigue, several miles at atime over 
the surrounding hills. She is now living, and cer- 
tainly not under ninety-five years of age. She 
claims to be a hundred, would weigh, I suppose, 
two hundred, is in good general health, and walks 
without difficulty about her house. yard and garden, 
having had no return of Dyspepsia or Gout. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


le by 4 ists generally, or in 
For sale at tow Sy —— and all prt yest Sonen balf eelion boities $5.00 
£ je 


houses, f.o.b. at the Springs. Springs open June 15. 
a Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
20th Edition—Postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


T at = HH U M A N Mw A | R Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. = 
yore eyes use DT, THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 


GLYCERINE 





ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de Opéra 
PARIS 

















By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S., London. 
- N. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.”-—A theneum. 

















4a “ All About Baby’s Skin,” free, 


MONEY--GOLD, SILVER OR PAPER 


EASILY, 
HONESTLY, 
HONORABLY 


Stereopticon and Lantern Slides 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS. 
Less capital required than in any other commer- 








1e@ 73-77 Watts St., 
Blondeau et Cie. > veu"vor: 
Samples of Vinolia Cream, Vinolia Soap (Otto), for 


sensitive skins, and Vinolia Powder, for Toilet and Nur- 
sery, free on receipt of 10 cents. 

















MODERATE PRICES, cial enterprise. Write for catalogue V. 
BEFORE THE TERMS McIntosh Battery & Optical Co. 
SWEET TONED. = Every — sae 
TT eae aie a ment Fully 
SOLD ON Warranted. ELYS CREAM BALM CURES 


MERIT. £ 


Catalogues Free. 
EMERSON PIANO CO. o2FiFtH Ave. Newyork. 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


CATARRH 





RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 











“Improvene age When you Buy a Typewriter 
ask Who and What 
Who speak well of it and what they say. 
Uncle Sam 
and the 
Associated Press say that 


THE SMITH PREMIER 


is good enough for them. 





You will say so after you have tried all other machines. Branch Offices in all leading cities. 


Catalogue mailed on application. +14 SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 


GREATEST HIT OF THE YEAk. 


Gentleman’s high frame, machine of 











superb construction, fitted with G. & J. 
j clincher tires and all other modern im- 
provements, warranted equal to any bi- 
cycle built, regardless of | ny at only 
$35.00. Warranty backed by a Million 
Dollar Company. Cet Cata. “A’’ describ- 
BI CYCLES ing full line 24, 26 and 28 in. sizes Ladies’ 
j and Gents’ mailed free. 

Strictly High Grade INDIANA BICYLE CO. 

Warranted One Year Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
v 








HARPER’S WEEKLY 
































FUN IN FLORIDA. 


Mr. Brown and his dog go swimming. 
































e[T FLOATS® 








we 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 


a “5 
OUR INVITATION. 
Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest— 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

Victoria Tilting Saddle. 

Lighter and stronger hub 
and direct-tangent spokes. 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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- ee THE... 
HARTFORD - 
“\_SAFETIES. 


Have You Seen Them ? 


vw 





These Bicycles are made for MEN 
and LADIES at $100.00, for BOYS 
and MISSES at $75.00, with choice 
of the Columbia Single Tube Tire or 
Hartford Inner Tube Tire. Examine 
these before you buy. 

Our CATALOGUE is sent free to 
anyone sending their address to 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Lictig COMPANY = 


An invaluable product 


made from the finest 


| beef the world produces. 








lytract of Beef 





| MILLIONS 
ia WORLD'S FAIR Be 


SAW AND ADMIRED THE 


£ MAGNIFICENT | 
LAWNS 


PRODUCED BY SOWING THE 


¢ HENDERSON | 
& LAWNGRASS SEED; 


mR... can duplicais these ia 4 


c—_ by following the sim- [amiNb 


ons which we send, 


‘ Pithout charge, with every if at 


m= order. 
The Henderson Lawn Grass 


can be obtained from (gua 


Seed 
druggists, dealers or us direct, ¥ 
Mee for 25 cents per qt., $1.60 per & 
B peck, $5.00 ‘ bushel. If by 
mail, add 5 


_ an area 15= 


20 feet—300 square feet; foran (aay 


acre 5 bushels are requi 
ois Our 1894 Catalo 
®) “EVERYTHING for the 
| GARDEN” 
ee! FREE with every order if you 


will mame paper and date ot Seam 


issue of this advertisement. 
Every copy, 


NEP) accepted as 


SPEIER = & ¥ 


3 _ shee te 





cents per qt. for 4 ; 


ue of ae 


will be sent BY: : 


with postage, costs Saeed 
us 25 cts., and should be in the @& 











BICYCLE 


1} which is all right— 
with a plainly worded 
guarantee, backed by } 
financial strength and 
integrity— 


LIKE THE 


RAMBLER 


YOU RUN NO RISK. 
ONE PRICE FOR ALL STYLES AND WEIGHTS. 














swift, light, strong and handsome—the result 
of fourteen, years of bicycle building—and 





Catalogue free at any Rambler agency, or, 
|| mail for two 2-ct, stamps, GORMULLY & EFFERY 
Mra. % ,Washingto: 








nm, New York. 
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THE WC 


“COLLARS & CUFFS 


RLC 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 








YAFID 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 








=| 





The 19th Century Woman 
has asserted her right to the 
pursuit of health, wealth and 
happiness, and knows how to 
go to work to obtain them. 
She begins with her health. 
When an ache or a pain warns 
-h her of overwork; when a 
cold, sore throat or indiges- 
tion tells of coming danger, 
instead of waiting to be laid 
up from either work or pleas. 
ure, she at once applies an 
ALLcock’s PoROUS PLASTER and goes right on with her 
duties, knowing that she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s 
to take care of ‘the trouble. 

And when she asks for an ALLCOCK’s POROUS PLASTER, and 
the druggist tries to sell her something “just as good as 
ALLCOCK’s,” she goes elsewhere, for she wants only the best 
and will have none but 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 
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~ BEYOND mals d Ss Sy 
$$ 






No bicycle ever made at all approaches them i in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so sucdiplya,-pecis te. the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 
mount. By ost 

The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- *: => 
quent under our new system of inspection, which i 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 
machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
POPE MFG. CO., 


Ra new! Gesigned wheels are shown BOSTON, NEW YORK 
in ou logue which will ice sj 
overy ny elit Our a nts furnish it free, CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 














STURDY and STRONG, 


It is at the same time graceful and light. The 


Hickory Bicycle. 


All bicycles are built to last. The Hickory will 
outlast them all. 


HICKORY WHEEL CO., 


Catalogue free. So. Framingham, Mass. 














~ Unlike the Dutch Process | 





No Alkaties 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


" W. BAKER & C028 
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EE gett 
NEW.FEATURES, TONTINE POLICIES. 
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AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, /PARTIAL 
en ITY OR DEATH AT HOME ‘OR 






















which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 






| It has morethan three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

hye and is far more ec 

nomical, ¢ g less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 





STEEL PENS. 


AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


r THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


| 
| THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Ac WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
| and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
} GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 








